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ABSIBACT 

Data for this 1975*75 annual evaluation report on the 
Bilingual Education for Choctavs of Mississippi (BECOM) project are 
dravn from the Evaluation Design for 1975-76 and from formal and 
informal assessments. The first chapter of this report provides an 
overviev of the setting in vhich the BECOM program operates (located 
on the Mississippi Choctav reservation, the project includes seven 
rural Choctav communities and six Bureau of Indian Affairs operated 
community schools involved in an incremental K*3 bilingual program) . 
The second chapter provides an outline of the goals and objectives of 
the program (basic instruction in the native language.; instruction in 
English as a Second language; positive self -concept building via 
cultural heritage; a cadre of bilingual teachers; inservice and 
preservice training fpr Anglo teachers; bilingual instructional 
materials; and parent, teacher, and school communicative processes)-. - 
The third chapter is a detailed discussion of the accomplishments^ 
failings, and resultant progress of the first year of the projects 
Individual components (materials development, classroom instruction, 
parent-community involvement, and training and project management) 
are discuss€d descriptively and inf erentially. The fourth chapter 
details the interaction between BECOM and other educational programs 
on the reservation. (JC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In evaluating the progress and effectiveness of an educational program at 
year's end requires a statement of it?? qoals and a descriptiion of the setting in 
which it operated, in addition to the evaluation of the progress of the program 
toward meeting those goals. Furthermore, since no educational program is static, 
a description of the development nature of the program is essential in providing 
a comprehensive view. 

The first chapter provides an overview of the setting in which the Choctaw 
Bilingual Education Program operates. The geographic, demographic, educational 
and operational background is examined, providing a framework in which the eva- 
luation can be interpreted. 

The second chapter provides an outline of the goals and objectives of the 
program. The reader should gain from that discussion an understanding of the goals 
of the program and its role in causing educational change to happen in Choctaw school 

The third chapter is a detailed discussion of the accomplishments, failings, 
and resultant progress of the first year of this project. Individual components 
of the program will be discussed hoth discripti vely and inferrentially. One can 
pay particular attention to the component that most interests him and concerns his 
needs. 

The fourth chapter details the interaction between BECOM and other educational 
programs on the Choctaw reservation. 

Data for this evaluation is drawn from the implementation of the. Evaluation 
Design for 75-76 and the analysis of the data collected through that design. Ad- 
ditionally, formal and informal assessments were made, particularly in the area of 
materials development. ATI data analysis was accomplished with the assistance of 
Dr. Paul Liberty, Project EvaluatioY) Consultant- Statistical programs DISTAT, 
FACTOR, and Multiple Regression at the University of Texas at Austin ware employed. 



The Locale; 



EDUCATIONAL SETTING 



' The Bilingual Education for Choctaws of Mississippi (BECOM) Project is lo- 
cated on the Mississippi Band of Choctaws reservation. The reservation itself 
comprises acreage surrounding seven rural Choctaw xonmuni ties in Neshoba, Ltake, 
Newton and Jones Counties in East Central Mississippi. Additional Mississippi 
Choctaws live in other cofranuni ties throughout eastern Mississippi and western 
Alabama. A demographic survey^ completed in 1974 indicated that a total of more 
than 3,700 Choctaws live in or near these seven reservation communities. Choctaw 
children from these comnunities attend six BIA operated community schools. One 
school is located in each of the following communities:.. Red Water, Red Water Day 
School (Grades fC-7); Standing Pine, Standing Pine Day SchooK (Grades K-6); Bogue 
Chitto, Bogue Chitto Boarding School (ISrades K-7); Conehatta, Conehatta Boarding 
School (Grades K-8); Tucker, Tucker Day School (Grades K-5); Pearl River, Choctaw 
Central School (Grades K-12). No school is located in Bogue Homa, the most distant 
cormnunity. That 1974 survey further revealed that greater than 77% of the adult 
Choctaw people had not completed high school, with 26.75% having 3 or less years 
of schooling. Much of this population is employed in agriculture (8.9%), as un- 
skilled laborers (21.6%) or are unemployed (26.9%). Median per capita Income is 
estimated by Spenser, Peterson and Kim to be $830.00 and 772 (out of 912) families 
receive public assistance from either the BIA or the State. A recent survey Indi- 
cated that 83.4% of the families of elementary children speak Choctaw greater than 
90% of the time in the home. 

Needs Assessment : 

Academic Achievement 

The following table presents the Metropolitan Achi *vement Test results for 
years prior to school year 75-76, the first year of implementation of the BECCW 
Project. This data v/as gathered from BIA educational records. Data missing in 
the tables reflects data missing from "those BIA files. 

F'^'or to the development and implementation of the BECOM Evaluation Design 
for FY 75-76, no evaluation of academic progress or school program effectiveness 
was being conducted by either the BIA or any of the supplementary educational 
programs. 

^Spenser, B., J. Peterson and C. Kim. 1975. Choctaw Manpower Survey, 1974 . 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians: Philadelphia, MS. 



Kindergarten (Test Name: Metropolitan Readiness Test) 



1972 - no data 

1973 - no data 

1974 - no data 

1^75 - (administered, April, 1975) n - 66, 5( = 58.66 
1st Grade (Test Name: Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary I) 

1972 - no data 

1973 - no data 

1974 - no data 

1975 - (administered, April, 1975) 

'Readinig Subtest 

n = 68 
X = 1.7 

G.E. 

X = 37 
S.S. 



Math Subtest 

n = 62 
5( = 1.4 

G.E. 

X = 34 
S.S. 



2nd Grade (Test Name: Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary II) 

1972 - (administered, March, 1972) 
Reading Subtest 



n = no data 
X = 1.2 

G.E. 
X = 22 
S.S. 

1973 - (administered, Apri . 1973) 

Re.adiR'g Subtest 

n = 90 
X = 2.1 

G.E. 
X = 45 
S.S. 

1974 - no data 

1975 - (administered, April, 1975) 

Reading Subtest 

n = 112 
X = 2.1 

G.E. 
X = 45 
S.S. 



Math Subtest 

n = no data 
X = 1.2 

G.E. 

X = 29 
S.S. 



Math Subtest 

n = 81 
X = 2.3 

G.E 
X = 51 
S • S • 



Kath Subtest 

n =114 
t = 2.1 

G.E. 
X = 48 
S.S. 
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3rd Grade (Test Namo: Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary II) 

1972 - (administered, March, 1972) 

fteading Subtest Math Subtest 

n = no data n = no data 

X = 2.0 X = 2.4 ■ ■ ■ i 

G.E. G.E. ' 

X = 43 X = 53 

■ ■ ■ -- s.s. ■ •■ • ■ ■ s.s. ^ ■ , ■ ■ - 

1973 - (administered* April. 19/3) 

Reading Subtest Math Subtest 

n = 62 n = 59 

X = 2.3 X.= 2.4 

G.E. G.E. 
X = 48 X = 53 

S.s. s.s. 

1974 - no data 

1975 - (administered, April, 1975) 

Reading Subtest Math Subtest 

n = oO n = 60 

X 2.3 X = 2.5 

G.E. G.E. 
X = 48.13 X = 52.43 

As the BIA lacks a measurement and evaluation program necessary to generate . 
comprehensive and valid test results which can be utilized for the determination 
of baselines for the BECOM Project, the BECOM Project developed an evaluation de- 
sign in 75-76 to collect valid baseline data. That process necessitated the ad- 
ministration of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in the Fall of 1975 as a test 
of validity of prior test results. Data from that testing will furthermore serve 
as inferential baseline data for longitudinal comparison study. Those results are 
presented below: 

Kindergarten - (Test Name: Metropolitan Readiness Test) - 
1975 - (administered, October, 1975) 

n = 91 hi 

X = 37.40 : . . : ■ , :;;;|y| 

1st Grade - (Test Name: Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primer) 

Reading Subtest Math Subtest 

n = 81 n = 81 

X = 29;96 X = 24.39 

S.S. S.S. 
(G.E. scores are not available for Primer) • 



||$Pi;2?id^^^^^^^^ MetropoTitan Achievement Test, Primary I) 

y::^^:: \ 1975 - (administered, September, 1975) ■ ^::.^^:,.-[ 



Reading Subtest 

n = 67 
% = 1.2 

G.Eo 
X = 23.32 

--S.S. , 



n = 67 

G.E. 
R = 38.73 
/ S.S. 



3rd Grade - (Test Name: Metropolitan AchievemePt Test, Primary II) 
1975 - (administered, September, 1975) 
Reading Subtest Math Subtest 



n = 89 
X = 2.5 

G.E, 
I =48.91 



n = 89 
X = 2.1 
G.E. 



Furthermore, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered during 
April, 1976 to provide baseline data from the end of year 1 and to provide a 
comparison with prior and prior years. 

Kindergarten - (Test Name: Metropolitan Readiness Test) 

n = 86 
I = 56.7 



1st Grade - (Test Name: Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primer) 



erJc 



Reading Subtest 

n = 65 

X = 31,8 . 

2nd Grade - (Test Name: 

Reading Subtest 

n.= .61 - -. , 

X = 1.7 

G.E, 
X =38.7 

S,S, 



Math Subtest 

n = 65 
X = 35.4 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary I) 

Math Subtest 

..... • n = 59 ■ :.: ■ . ......1. 

X =1.8 

G.E. 
r= 43.5 
S.S. 



3rd Grade - (Test Name: Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary II) 

. Reading Subtest Math Subtest 

n = 97 n = 94 

X = 2.2 X = 2.4 

G.E. G.E. 
X = 47.7 X = 54.5 



This comparison (October 75 with April 76) indicates a net decrease in aca- 
demic achievement for grades K and 3 (the only-grades for which such a comparison 
is possible). Several factors contribute to this situation: 

For Kindergarten - 

Kindergarten instruction is in Choctaw (as per program design) with 
beginning £SL, how the MAT is in English. 

For Third Grade - 

Third Grade instruction (except ESL) was not under the BECOM program, thus 

the decrease indicates overall ineffectiveness of the BIA classroom. The inclusion 
of 30 minutes/day three times a week of ESL alone is insufficient to cause positive 
changes in academic achievement. 

Below is a comparison of the results for grades K and 3 between Spring 1975 
and Spring 1976: 

Kindergarten (Metropolitan Readiness Test) 



1975 1976 

n = 66 n = 86 
X = 58.667 = 56.7 

3rd Grade (Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary II) 

Reading Subtest 

W/5 1976 

n = 60 ri = 97 

X = 2.3 5( = 2.3 

G.E. G.E. 

I = 48.13 X = 47.7 

s%s. s.s. 

Math Subtest 

1975 1976 

n = 60 n = 94 

X ^ 2.5 X = 2.5 

: GvE. G.E. 

X = 54.06 X = 54.5 
S.S. S.S. 



From this (and other) data several conclusions can be drawn concerning edu- 
cation in the Choctaw schools prior to the implementation of the BECOM Project: 

- a cumulative deficit effect Is in evidence; children seem to fall further 
behind the longer they are in school _ 

- English reading as measured by the MAT lags further behind than does math, 
indicating that language is a major factor contributing to educational 
failure 
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- greatest failure is in grades 2 an<i 3 whieire greater than 60% of the ' 
students are below grade level 

- although net gains in educational schievement have been made since 1972, 
the percent or students below gr^de level in 1975 is virtually the same 



- the changes from Spring 1975 to Spring 1976 can only be measured for grades 
K and 3, as prior to OECOM, the BIA administered the Primary I battery to 
grade 1 and the Primary II battery to both grades 2 and 3. Such adminis- 
tration without concern for use of the results cloud the description of 
children's educational development through the grades. The use of Primer- 
battery in 1st grade, Prmary I battery in Grade Z and the use of Primary 
II battery in Grade III provides a more discriminating use of the MAT 
instruments, and is advocated by BECOM. 

English Proficiency 

Prior to the BECOM Project, no attempt was made by the BIA to assess children's 
English proficiency. Several claims about the English level were made, however, 
but they were generally "most children speak English". The level of English pro- 
ficiency with relationship to school achievement or classroom instruction was never 
considered. Thus, the BECOM project set out to assess children'?, English proficiency 
and p -ovide baselines for the evaluation of the ESL phase of the BECOM project. 

Three measures were devised for the use in the determination of children's English' 
(or language) level. Initially, language dominance of Kindergarten children was 
measured using an instrument adapted from the Bilingual Syntax Measure (Choctaw 
translation of Spanish Subtest). A description of this instrument and its use can 
be found in the Interim Report, January 1976 (G007507164) . 

Results from assessing Kindergarten children with the language dominance instru- 
ment indicate: 

n = 93 

Choctaw Dominant = 83 (89.4%) 
English Dominant = 2 (2.1%) 

Bilingual = 6 (6.4%) • ." 

Others (includes non-veral , etc.) = 2 (2.1%) 

Teachers and classroom aides assessed, utilizing BECOM developed criterion, 

the language proficiency of the Ghildren i'h their classroom. Purposes were to be 

made of this data: 1) a comparison of teacher aide ratings with the formal SWCEL 
scores; and 2) as a training tool for teachers to begin to heighten their awareness 
of children's language differences. Categories (0-4) correspond to the SWCEL groups. 

The results of the administration of this measure are provided in the following 
tables. 

The data indicates that teachers and aides, while they feel that many of the 
children have a high degree of facility with the English language speak Choctaw better, 
particularly in grades 2 and 3. 
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GRAD E KtnderoarteiL 



SURVEY OF LftNGOAGE PROPICm . 
SUMMARY SHEET : 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN RATED ' 



CHOCTAW 
nuniber of children 
rated as; 
0 1 2 3 



Kfir Central (32) 

t' (By Teacher 
i:By Aide 



BCker (11) 

IjBy .Teacher 
' . By Aide 



tandlng Pine (6) 

•;V , By Teacher 
t By Aide 



ed Mater (8) 

/ By Teacher 
By Aide 



iNiehatta (20) 

. By Teacher 
■"By Aide 



ogoe Chitto (18) 

By teacher 
J - By Aide 



ilOTAL (95) 
i; By Teacher 

g/.; By Aide • 

|erjc 



0 , 1 0 0 10 
0 0 2 3 6 



1 ' 1 1 3 I 
0 110 6 



0 0 0 1 19 
0 0 0 3 17 



0 0 0 16 ■ 2 

1 10 0 7 0' 



1- 6 4 51 33 
1 15 5 40 34 



• ENGLISH 
number of children 
rated as: 

0 1 2 3 • '4 



Which does the child ; 
V knov best? 



2 



5 4 0 2; 
1 2 12 



5 1 



10 
0 0 



8 12 0 0 
10 10 0 0 



6 36 28 14 11 
9 35 20 17 14 



90 



Choctaw English Both 



%v,i;. 



SURVEY OF LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 
SUMMARY SHEET 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN RATED f;?* 



BECOM 



CHOCTAW 
number of children 
rated as: 



ENGLISH , 
number of children 
rated as: 



Which does the child 
■ know best? 



^;By Teacher 
:'- 3y Aide 



UQker (81 
^^:By Teacher 

.By Aide 



landing Pine (9) 
By Teacher 
By Aide 



1 



2 



3 



4 



0 0 
0 0 



14 
14 



0 



1 



2 



3 



5 0 
5 0 



Choctaw English Both 



0 4 2 2 
2 14 1 



3 0 
0 0 



14 
14 



Red Water (9) 
By Teacher 

By Aide 



0 2 0 4 3 
0 1 3 ■ 2 3 



tonehatta (13) 
Jy Teacher 

By Aide 



0 0 

0 0 



13 
10 



9 0 
3 4 



jgue Chitto (14) 
^:, ' By Teacher 



Aide 



0 0 
0 0 



1 13 
12 11 



0 
0 



6 3 

7 2 



13 
13 



13 
13 



0 

0- 



m (67) 

I r By Teacher 
I 'ERIC 



1 1 



12 53 



1 1 5 60 



5 5 19 26 12 
5 n 19 18 14 



58 
66 



0 9 



0 1 



^ This doeS' not ' ipclude the 1st: srade classroom fPrince'l:;agG^ 
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GRADE 



SURVEY OF LANGUAGE PROFICIENCy- 
SUMMARY 5HSET 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN RATE D fiy 



CHOCTAW 
nuinber of children 
rated as: 



■ ENGLISH 
number of children 
rated as: 



Which does the child 
know best? ■ .: 



Choctaw Central (25; 

By Teacher 
By Aide 



0 r 



2 



3 4 



■ Tucker (5) 
i • ; By Teacher 

By Aid* 



Standing Pine (6) 

By Teacher 



By Aide 



2 1 
0 4 



16 
21 



0 0 
0 0 



0 .0 
0 1 



4 2 
2 3 



0 



1 



2 



3 



4 



0 

15 



4 21 
4 ■ 4 



Choctaw English Both - 



3 3 
3 1 



21 
21 



4 

4, 



3 0 
0 0 



Red Water (12) 

By Teacher 
By Aide 



0 0 
0 0 



12 

10 



2 3 
4 4 



Conehatta (10) 
By Teacher 

By Aide 



Bogue Chitto (9) 
By Teacher 

By Aide ' 



16 



0 0 
0 0 



0 9 
0 10 



4 . 1 

4, 4, 



0 0 
0 0 



8 . 
9 



0 9 
3 6 



11 
10 



9 

10 



3 1 S ■ : 
5 4 0 M 



TOTAL 67 
Teacher 



11 52 
2 59 



0 1 11 18 37. 
0 5 30 16 16 



52 
58 



10 5 
9 0 



SDRVFY OF LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 
SUMMARY SHEET 



F75 



GRADE 3rd 



TOTAL NUti^ER OF CHILDREN, RATED 100 



CHOCTAW 
number of children 
rated as: 



ENGLISH 
number of children 
rated as: 



Which does the child 
know best? 



0, .. „, 1 2 . 3 4 



0 



1 



2 



3. 



4 



Cho.ctaw English Both 



Ghoctaw Central (43 

■By Teacher 
By Aide 



6 2 2 1 32 
4 2 2 0 35 



1 2 ,5 . 23 12 
1 2 15 11 14 



29 
30 



■ 9 
10 



Tucker (13) 

By Teacher 
, By Aide 



0. 0 0 0 13 
0 0 0 0 13 



9 0 
3 6 



13 
13 



Standing Pine (9) 
By Teacher 

By Aide 



0 10 0 . -^8 
0 9 0 5 4 



0 0 0 3 6 
0 0 2 5 2 



0 7 
0 0 



Red Water (4) 

By Teacher 
By Aide 



0 0 0 0 4 
0 0 0 3 1 



0 0 2 0 2 
0 0 112 



Conehatta (19) 
By Teacher 



0 0 1 0 18 
0 0 2 10 7 



0 0 15 13 
0 1 8 • T 



17 
11 



0 

5:.„: 



Bogue Chitto (12[ 
By Teacher 

g By Aide 



0 0 0 0 12 
0 0 0 • 0 12 



0 0 0 0 12 
0 0 0 0 12 



12 

^2 19: 



TOTAL 100 
By Teacher 

■ERICle 



6 3 3 1 ,87 
4 2 4 18 . 72 



1 2 . 12 40 45 
1 5 28" 23 43 



64 
65 



12 24 
15 20 



^^^^^ 



GRADE K-3 



iKindergarten (^)5) 

By Teacher 
By Aide 



l ist Grade- (67)' 

'i By Teacher 
; , By Aide 



! 2nd gradr(6y) 

j ^ By Teacher 

j . 

By Aide 



3rd Grade (100) 
By Teacher 

By Aide 



By Teacher 
By Aide 



20 



By Teacher 

I 

By Aide 



BECOH 

m 



SURVEY OF MGUAGE PROFICIENCY 
SUMMARY SHEET 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN RATED 329 



CHOI 
number of 
rated 



4 2 



TAW 

children 
as: 



ENGLISH 
number of children 
rated as; 



Which does the child 
■ -know, best? 



3 



4 



51 33 
40 34 



12 53 

5 1:0 



11 52 
2 59 



1 87 
18 72 



1 



2 



3.. 



4 



6 36 28 14 11 
9 35 20 17 14 



5 5 19 26 12 
5 11 19 18 14 



1 11 18 37 
5 30 16 16 



12 40 45 
28 23 43 



Choctaw English Both 



89 
90 



58 

66 



52 
58 



64 
65 



5 
4 



iO 
9 



0 9 

.1 1 



12 24 
15 20 



21 



"WTAL (J29)' 



9 11 9 75 225 
5 23 11 65 225 



12 44 
IS 56 



70 98 105 
97 • 74 87 



263 
279 



27 39 

.28 22, 



If we compare the niwber of Kindergarten chiTdreh Glassif ied 
dominant by the dominance test (32 [89,25K]) with the number' rated as Choctaw 
dominant by the teachers (89 [93. 6«]) or aides (90 [94*7%]) general agreement 
is found: most of the school pop' iation is not English speaking. Furthermore, 
this comparison indicates that both teachers and aides are good determiners of 
the language dominance of their pupils. The question of their ability to assess 
language proficiency is not approached by this statistic, however. 

In November, 1975, the SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency was administered 
to 319 pupils in attendance in grades K-3 in the Choctaw schools. . 

The SWCEL is composed of three subtests. One deals with vocabulary, one with 
pronunciation and cne with English syntax. The total instrument is individually 
administered, requiring about 15 minutes per child. Children are required to 
Identify 24 three-dimensional objects and the labels for these items serve as the 
stimuli for the pronunciation subtest.- The syntactic structures subtest is com- 
posed of a series of pictures, controlled to elicit a restricted set of structural 
responses. 

The administration of the instrument was tape recorded and scored at a later 
date by members of the BECOM staff. Test, retest reliability is .903. Test exam- 
iners were trained over the course of three days and attained a proficiency level 
that insured uniformity between examiners. Test administration was routinely 
monitored to insure uniformity. Test scorers were trained and the congruency 
level between scorers was .95. Final computations were accomplished, using SWCEL 
methodologies, by the Measurement and Evaluation Center at the University of Texas. 

The SWCEL has a maximum score of 226 (Vocabulary, 24; Pronunciation, 31; and 
Structure, 171). As the test is designed not to produce either grade equivalencies 
or national norms, no normative data exists for the test. All scores then are raw 
scores. The test is designed to accompany oral English programs and to provide 
those programs with formative and summative data. The test is used by BECOM for 
those purposes. 
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School Means; 



Kindergarten 

Choctaw Central 
Conehatta 
Bogue Chitto 
Tucker 

Standing Pine 
Red Water 

All Schools 



1st Grade 

Choctaw Central 
Conehatta 
Bcgue Chitto 
Tucker 

Standing Pine 
Red Water 

All Schools 



2rid Grade 

Choctaw Central 
Conehatta 
Bogue Chitto 
Tucker 

Standing Pine 
Red Water 

All Schools 



3rd Grade 

Choctaw Central 
Conehatta 
Bogue Chitto 
Tucker 

Standing Pine 
Red Water 

All Schools 



Vocabulary Pronunciation Structure Total: 



17.46 24, 16 

13.58 21.88 

12.53 20.70 

18.09 25.22 

18.00 24.40 

13.42 19.35 

15.55 22.81 



27.75 69. 37; J 

9.74 44.941 

8.73 41.96:^^ 

39.72 83.04 

.25,80. M,02:k 

24.85 57.64 7 

21.79 60.16 :? 



20.06 
18.42 
17.75 
20.16 
19.44 
20.33 

19.39 



27.03 

24.46 

24.75 

26.58. 

23.83 

25.72 

25.68 



53.72 
10.35 
10.35 
40.50 
35.00 
46.66 

37.93 



100.82 
53.25 
68.83 
87.25 
78.27 
92.72 

83.01 



21.41 
20.80 
19.00 
21.00 
21.00 
20.09 

20.63 



27.45 
26.35 
25.86 
27.62 
26.50 
24.72 

26.49 



48.62 
36.30 
27.09 
39.25 
62.00 
43.81 

43.01 



97.50 
83.45 
71.95 
87.87 
109.50 
88:63 

90.14 



21.87 
21.87 
19.61 
21.25 
20.87 
21.00 



28.12 
26.92 
27.03 
27.62 
25.68 
26.37 



77.87 
65.05 
40.15 
56.87 
52.62 
65.75 



127.87 
113.76 

86.80 
105.75 

99.18 
112.12 



21.35 



27.38 



65.20 



113.94 1 



For descriptive purposes, the total score ranges can be broken into five 
groups: 

Group I - Total scores from Q - 100 . This group includes children with little or 
no knowledge of English. Test points come largely from the vocabulary and pronun- 
ciation subtests, where points can be gained by repeating the test item correctly. 
However, speakers in this category often have difficulty comprehending the test 
items. Consequently, attempts at spontaneous el icitations are often met with silence 

or gestures (pointing, nodding, etc. ). Children in the upper range of this group. 

may score a few points by repeating a few structures (usually single words or phrases) 
after the examiner resorts to the prompting device in order to get some kind of 
response. Children scoring close to 100 may be capable of producing well-formed 
sentences, but these probably will occur sporadically, alternating with a variety 
of ungrammatical sentences. It is possible that this category may occasionally 
include a child who is a better speaker than his test score indicates. This is 
because that child is exceedingly shy and the child simply will not respond because 
of the strangeness of the testing situation. 

Group II - Scores 101 - 150 . This group includes a wide range of non-standard 
speakers and for descriptive purposes will be reported as two. 

Group Ila - Scores between 101 - 130 > Speakers in this group have difficulty 
comprehending many of the test items. However, they are sufficiently in control 
of the language to communicate using poorly formed synatactic constructions. Al- 
though these children may occasionally produce good phrases and simple sentences, 
they generally will fail to provide a noun with the proper preceeding article, be 
unable to manage agreement between subject and verb because of inability to make 
appropriate coorelation between person, number, gender, and subject-object forms 
for pronouns and will have difficulty distinguishing between singular and plural 
forms of nouns. 

Group lib - Scores between 131 ■ 150 . Speakers in this group both comprehend and 
respond to test items better than those in Group I la. However, they often do not 
respond without the use of one of the prompting procedures. Although they tend to 
use a large number of poorly formed constructions, especially pupils toward the lower 
end of the range, these deviant forms will alternate with their well formed counter- 
parts. Perhaps their language state could be best described as being in a state of 
flux. Thus, while they will continue to make the same kinds of mistakes, they will not 
make them so frequently. 
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Group III - Scores between 151 - 170 , Speakers in this group are competent 
speakers of English. They both comprehend and respond to the test items. Their 
syntactic lapses are relatively minor and are of the type that may persist into 
adult speech, marking those speakers as slightly deviant from standard English. 

Group IV - Scores between 171 and 226 , Those in this range are excellent speakers 
whose command of English either eliminates the need for an ESL program or requires 
some other form of English Language Arts. Syntactic lapses from this group are in- 
frequent and similar to those of standard English speakers. 

Using the grouping of test results described above, we find the following score 
distributions. 





K 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


Group I 


71 (85.5%) 


58 (73.4%) 


41 (61.1%) 


31 (34.1%) 


201 (63.0%); 


Group Ila 


10 (12.0%) 


14 (19.2%) 


IS (27.3%) 


30 (33.0%) 


72 (22.6%) 


Group lib 


1 (1.2%) 


3 (3.8%) 


4 (6.0%) 


15 (16.5%) 


23 (7.2%) ' 


Group III 


1 (1.2%) 


1 (1.3%) 


3 (4.5%) 


9 (9.9%) 


14 (4.4%) 


Group IV 


0 (0.0%) 


3 (3.8% 


0 (0.0%) 


6 (6.6%) 


9 (2.8%) ; 




83 (100%) 


79 (100%) 


66 (100%) 


91 (100%) 


319 (100%) ~ 


A comparison between the teachers aides ratings of..j:hildren's English profi- 


ciency with the results of the SUCEL was made. This, comparison indicates clearly. 


that the teachers and aides overestimate the English proficiency of the students in ; 


their classes. 


The following table presents those comparisons: 




Group I: 














K 


i 


2 


3 


Total - 


SWCEL 


85.5% 


73.4% 


62.1% 


34.1% 


63.0% 


Teachers 


6.0% 


7.5% 


0.0% 


1.0% 


3.6% 


Aides ^ 


9.4% 


7.5% 


0.0% 


1.0% 


4.5% 


Group Ila: 












SWCEL 


12.0% 


19.2% 


27.3% 


33.0% 


22.6% 


Teachers 


37.9% 


7.5% 


1.5% 


2.0% 


13.3% • 


Aides 


36.8% 


16.4% 


7.5% 


5.0% 


17.0% 


Group lib: 












SWCEL 


1.2% 


3.8% 


6.0% 


16.5% 


■7.2% 


Teachers 


29.5% 


. 28.4% 


16.4% 


12.0% 


21.2% 


Aides 


21.1% _ 


28.4% 


44.8% 


28.0% 


29.4% 


Group III: 












SWCEL 


1.2% 


. 1.3% 


4.5% 


9.9% 


4.4% 


Teachers 


14.7% 


38.8% 


26.9% 


40.0% 


29.7% 


Aides 


71.9% 


26.9% ^,r^ 


23.9% 


23.0% 


22.4% 



3 Total 



6.6% 2.8% 
45.0% 31.9% 
43.0% 26.4% 

These results indicate (for Kindergarten) that while the SWCEL placed 85.5% 
of the children in Level I the teachers placed only 6% of the students in that level. 
The teachers are thus overestimating the English abilities of the children. In 
the other grades similar situations occurr 

Additionally, when the teachers ratings and the child's performance on subtests 
one and two (Vocabulary and Pronunciation) were compared we find that the correlation 
is .8632 and .7641, respectively. Thus, the evidence indicates that the children's 
English proficiency is assessed: by the teacher in terms of the child's ability to 
pronounce English words or to label in English certain objects. Linguists* however, 
maintain that the ability to generate sentences actually (measured by SWCEL , struc- 
ture subtest) is a more realistic determiner of an individual's proficiency with 
English. 

SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

The six Choctaw schools an operated by the BIA utilizing BIA teachers. These 
schools are roughly 30 miles apart and are located in six of the seven Mississippi 
Choctaw communities. 

Prior to 1974, all instruction in these schools v^as conducted in English with 
a periodic use of Choctaw translation for children with a rudimentary knowledge of 
English. This situation continues to exist in grades 4-12 in these schools. In 
grades K-3, however, instruction in the content areas is conducted by classroom 
aides in Choctaw utilizing a bilingual team-teaching approach. 

The classrooms (grades K-3) are arranged utilizing the learning center concept.- 
In each of these centers (staffed by both teachers and bilingual aides) content in- 
struction takes place. Choctaw bilingual aides conduct the Choctaw reading and writin 
language arts and content area instruction in each of the classroom. They further- 
more share other classroom responsibilities with the classroom teacher. The materials 
utilized for all classroom instruction in Choctaw in these schools was developed and 
prepared by the BECOM program. Furthermore, the BECOM program has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for all training of classroom aides. Other programs - including the 
BIA T demonstrate a hesitancy to provide any direct training, which would upgrade 
the classroom skills of Choctaw aides. 
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Group IV ; 



SWCEL 0.0% 3.B% 0.0% 

Teachers 11.63; 17.9% 55.2% 

Aides 14.7X 20.9% 23.9% 



16 



Additidnally, enr nutrition activities are provided under the 

direction of a Choctaw Follow Through Program. Below Is an outline of the school 
day for the target 1st and 2nd grade at Conehatta Boarding School, Its schedule 
is typical of the schedule for all target classrooms. 
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Conehatta 



8:10 



;8rl0- 8:30 



- 9:30 



9:30-9:45 



9:45 - 10:00 
10:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 10:45 
10:45 - 11:15 
11:15 - 11:25 
11:25 - 12:00 
12:00 - 12:30 
te30- 1:00 

: 28 

■1:00- 1:45 



Honday 



6RADE_Jst i 2nd 
Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Roll call & get 
ready for breakfast 


Roll call J get 
ready for bre^J-^ 


Roll call & get ready 
for _ breakfast 


Roll Call and get 
ready, for breakfast 


Roll- call and get' 
ready for breakfast 


Breakfast 


Breakfast 


Breakfast ■• 


Breakfast 


Breakfast 


Captain Kangaroo 
or music or story 


Captain Kangaroo 
or music or story 


Captain Kangaroo 
or music or story 


Captain Kangaroo 
or music or story 


Captain Kangaroo 
or music or story 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Conmittee 


Committee 


Conittee 


Committee- 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess. 


Continuation of 
2nd Committee 


Continuation of 
2nd Committee 


Continuation of 
2nd Committee 


Continuation of 
2nd Conittee 


Continuation 
2nd Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Cownittee 


Comniittee 


Conmittee 


Committee 


Colli ttee 


Comniittee 


Committee 


Committee 


Get readv for lunch 


Get readv for 
lunch 


Get readv for lunch 


Get readv for 
lunch 


Get ready for lunch* 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Sesame Street 


Sesame Street 


Sesame Street 


Sesaine Street 


Sesame Street 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Music 


Library 


Music 


Bookmobile : 


Choice Time 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess; - 


;';,vlR6ceSS;:'.^ 


■ •■■;:RecesS:U>'';:-'' '.^^ 



SCH()a_,Xoaehato 



Tuesday Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



2:00 - 2:30 



2:30 - 2:50 



2:50-3:00 



3:00 



Outside Activities 



Snack 



cleanup 



dismiss 



Outside Activitie; Outside Activities 



Snack 



cleanup 



dismiss 



Snack 



cleanup 



dismiss 



Outside Activities 



Snack 



cleanup 



dismiss 



Outside Activities 



Snack 



cleanup 



dismiss 
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ation revealed 357 Clib 



Jn January 1976, a census of the school _ 
students in grades K-3 (the target grades for BECOM). The chart "below gi 
breakdown of this population. 



ves:^the^'^:^g§ 



Choctaw Central 

Kindergarten 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade. 
3rd Grade 



31 
30 
27 
43 

121 



Conehatta 

Kindergarten 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade 
' 3rd Grade 



20 
12 

n 

li 
62 



Bogue Chitto 

Kindergarten 
1st Grade 
2nd g rade 
3rd Grade 



Standing Pine 

Kindergarten 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade 
3rd Grade 



Tucker 



20 
15 
15 
J8 

68 



6 
9 
5 
_9 

29 



Kindergarten 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade 
3rd Grade 



Red Water 

Kindergarten 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade" 
3rd Grade 



Total 



12 
7 
8 

U 

40 



9 
8 
12 
_8 

37 

357 



Of these, all but 8 (4.9%) are from limited English speaking (Choctaw-speaking) 
homes. 

The parents of these children are quite horizontally mobile, particularyly 
between Choctaw conmunities. It is not unconmon for a child to attend 2 or more 
Choctaw schools during one school year. Such movement makes the coordination of 
children's learning particularly difficult. Under normal conditions, each school 
would provide a somewhat different program from other schools, however, with this 
mobility it is important that the bilingual program be consistantly implemented 
in each of the classrooms. 

In the smaller schools, split or double classes are used. With this situation 
the determination of grade levels of material and the presentation of graded 
material becomes a problem. In order to insure that children in each of the grades 
in one of those classrooms receives the appropriate instruction, the use of aides ; 
assigned to each of the grades is required. Thus, rather than one aide for a K-1 v 
classroom, it is necessary to have a First grade and a Kindergarten aide. For 
example, in a K-1 classroom, one aide to conduct the Kindergarten program and one 
aide to conduct the 1st Grade program. Below is a listing of the classrooms and 
their grade level during the school year 1975-76: 



K-1 

Grade 1 only 

1- 2 

Grade 2 only 

2- 3 

Grade 3 only 

Total number of classrooms = 18 ; ' . 

In the one aide per grade level solution is chosen, 27 bilingual aides should 
be utilized in the final program. J 

Classroom skills of personnel responsible for the implementation of Choctaw 
Bilingual Education: - : 

The following present demographic information of the certified (classroom) . 
teachers who participate in the bilingual program: 

1) The total Number of Certified Teachers (Classrooms) Pairtici pa ting 

18 (18) 

2) The Number of Mississippi Choctaws 

3) Number of Choctaw-English Bilingual Teachers 

■;3 . . ■ • - ' r 

4) Number of Non-Choctaw (Anglo) Teachers - 

14 (14) 

5) Mean Number of Years Experience in Choctaw Education 

4.8 Years 

6) Mean Number of Years Experience Teaching ESL 

0.2 Years / . 

7) Number of Teachers With Any (Prior to 1975-76) ESL Experience 

2 ■ • ^ ^ 

The following represents the demographic information concerning the bilingual ' 
classroom aides who implement the Choctaw bilingual education program: ; > 

1) Total Number of Bilingual Aides 

' • 1.2, • ... ■■■"■3 

2) Number of Mississippi Choctaws 

' ...12. . V;*: 

3) Number of Aides Who Are Choctaw-English Bilingual 



■'4 "Classrooms"'- • r '"'■'■^-'t^ 

2 classrooms ' ' 
1 classroom 

1 classroom. 
4 classrooms 

3 classrooms 



4) Mean Number of Years Experience (as of September, 1975) ; ; r.-:,^^^-0S'>i:im 



5) Number with High School Diploma or GEO v 4'>l^ 

6) Number with College Degree 

Available Classroom Materials for Bilingual Education 

Prior to the development of classroom materials for the implementation of 
a bilingual education program in the Choctaw schools there were the following 
materials available: 

A. For Teaching English as a Second Language - 

No Materials are available inthe classroom for the systematic instruction ■ 
of children in English as a Second Language. 

B. For Providing classroom instruction in the content areas in Choctaw - 

1. Books printed after 1859 

a. Choctaw Bible (1850) 

b. Choctaw Hymnal (1825) 

c. Choctaw Reader (1835) 

d. Choctaw Math Book (1835) 

e. Choctaw Dictionary (1852) 

2. Books printed after 1859 and before 1975 

No educational materials in Choctaw were developed during this period. 

At the close of the initial developmental year of Bilingual Education for Choctai^l 
(1974-75) the following materials were available for classroom instruction: 

A. For instruction in English as a Second Language: 

1. No materials deyejoped, sample ESL materials examined 

B. For instruction in the content areas in Choctaw: 

1. 30 Reading Reading Lessons 

2. 12 Choctaw Reading Lessons (Grade 1) 



The currently available materials are listed in Appendix B. 



ATTITUDES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



In order to determine the attitudes and needs of school personnel a survey 
was designed by the BECOM Eyaluator. This survey, administered during March, 1976, 
provided for closed responses to particular questions. 

The questionnaire was mailed to each instructional and administrative person 
working within the Choctaw school system. ^ 

The respondants generally feel that the use of Choctaw in the classroom was 
worthwhile, however, they did not seem to understand the relationship between 
Choctaw instruction and ESL and the goals of the Bilingual Education. 

The respondants generally felt that the Choctaw children were at or near grade 
level in Reading and Math, contrary to the results of the achievement testing. 

Respondants felt that parental opinion was important in the development of a 
school program. 

Suggestions: 

- continue bilingual instruction utilizing bilingual aides 

- continue aides in a teaching capacity in the classrooms 

- provide more pre- and in-service training and orientation for teachers 
in ESL methodologies and bilingual education 

- provide more training for aides in teaching methodologies 

- provide more Choctaw instructional materials. 

A' quantified summary and analysis of variance of the responses to this survey 
can be found in Appendix G. 

PARENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION 

The project evaluator felt that little about parents' attitudes toward the.^.. 
education of their children was known by either the project or the school system. 
So, he developed, with the project director, a "Parental Survey" in English and 
Choctaw. The purpose of the survey was to provide formative information that could 
be used to guide further development of the BECOM Project and inject community and 
parental desires into the school curriculum. 

The project evaluator with the project director, trained classroom aides in the 
administration of the survey. In June 1976, aides surveyed the parents of children 
enrolled in Choctaw schools (grades K-3). 161 parents completed the survey, of a 
potential 205 parents. The survey was read to the parents in the home language of 
the parents and the responses were recorded. The quantitative results of this survey 
can be found in Appendix G. General narrative results are as follows: 
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- Parents felt that the education_of their children was important : ^^^^ 

- Parents want to take an active part in the educational; planning and ^^^^ ^ ^^'^^^ 
implementation process 

- Parents want schools to inform them of the school's program and their 
child's progress 

- Parents feel that their children will learn when taught in qhoctaw 

- Parents want their children to read and speak Choctaw 

- Parents felt that generally teaching their children in Choctaw helps them 
understand and learn. V 

- Parents want their children to be able to read/ write and speak good English. • 

CONCLUSIONS BASED ON THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT: 

There exists a need for an educational program in the Choctaw: schools which: 

1. Provides the children with appropriate instruction to acquire the reading 
skills necessary to be literate. Such a program would thereby upgrade 
their reading proficiency in both Choctaw and English. ; 

2. Provides students with a program of systematic English as a Second Language 
instruction. 

3. Provides a school curriculum which respects the lingufsticand cultural 
heritage of the students. j. 

4. Involves the parents of the children in the educational development process. : 

5. Provides training in bilingual teaching methodologies and strategies for 
both teachers and aides. 

6. Develops classroom materials for instruction in Choctaw as well as 
English as a Second Language. 

7. Provides a program which will allow the children to become aware of an 
operate in a bi cultural situation. 

8. Provides appropriate instruction which would upgrade the math skills of 
children attending ChoctaW schools. 

9. Provides a systematic evaluation program which will provide the bilingual 
program as well as thi? school system with the in^^ 

necessary for the development and implementation of a school curriculum 
which meets the educational needs of Choctaw children. 
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CHAPTER II 



SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

Program Goals 

The Choctaw Bilingual Education Program (BECOM) is designed to provide 
training, materials and classroom implementation for a K-3 program of bilingual 
education in the BIA operated Choctaw schools. This program utilizes classroom 
teachers and[JECOM bilingual aides in a team teaching apiproach to provide basic 
.lnstrMiLtjojv,{ reading, writing, math, etc.) in Choctaw, systematic ESL instruction, 
bicultural eclucation and other classroom educational activities which heighten the / 
self-concept of the Choctaw children while increasing their academic achievement, i —: 
The program is incremental in implementation, with the implernentation of the K and 
1 program during FY 75-76, the 2nd grade program in FY 76-77 and the implementation i 
thus allowing for full implementation the following year. The project furthermore 
consists of a program for increasing the involvement of parents and community members 
in the development and operation of the project. 



The terminal goals of the BECOM Project are as follows: 

1) Provide basic instruction in the content areas in the native language 
of the child so that he does not become academically retarded while 
acquiring the second language. 

2) Provide systematic instruction in English as a Second Language that will 
allow the child to swiftly and efficiently acquire English. 

3) Build a positive self-concept in the children through the appropriate 
use of Choctaw tradition, culture and language- x 

4) Develop in the child an appreciation for and awareness of his native culture 
as well as the macro-culture surrounding him. 

5) Train a cadre of bilingual teachers who have the skills necessary to imple- 
ment and continue a program of bilingual education which meets the educa- 
tional needs of Choctaw children. 

6) Provide in-service and pre-service training for Anglo teachers that will 
enable them to operate in the team teaching bilingual classroom. 

7) Develop instructional materials to be utilized in the implementation of 
bilingual education 

8) Develop close communication between parents, teachers and the school — 
particularly where teachers and parents are from different cultures and 
linguistic backgrounds. 
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Organization of Implementation 

As the program operates in the BIA schools, utilizing BIA teachers, the 
close cooperation between the program and the BIA educational administration is 
crucial. BIA personnel must provide support and encouragement to classroom personnel 
if the educational goals of the program are to be accomplished. BIA school prin- 
cipals are responsible for the day to day operation of bilingual education in their 
schools, while the BIA school superintendent must retain certain responsibility for- 
facilitating the overall success and implementation of the program in the classroom. , - 
BECOM personnel serve in developmental, training and advisory roles, however direct 
classroom supervision must remain with the BIA. 

Classroom implementation occurs utilizing bilingual aides and classroom teachers 
in a team-teaching role. The curriculum of the BECOM program calls for the classroom 
teacher to be responsible for the English as a Second Language instruction in the 
classroom, while the bilingual aide has responsibility for instruction. in the con- 
tent areas in Choctaw. In those classrooms where the teacher is bilingual, this 
arrangement is somewhat less partitioned. Bilingual classroom aides provide basic 
instruction in Choctaw reading, Choctaw writing, Choctaw Reading Readiness, math. 
Language Arts, and social and cultural studies. Utilizing the learning center approach 
to classroom arrangement, the bilingual aide is responsible for at least one learning 
center while the classroom teacher is responsible for other learning centers in the 
classroom. Classroom planning and management must be a joint preocess involving 
both the aide and the teacher. 

The target classrooms (all classrooms in K-3) utilize BECOM developed materials 
for basic instruction in Choctaw as no other Choctaw materials are available. ESL 
materials are provided to the classrooms through the BECOM project, thus, under the 
orginal program design, all classroom instructional materials are to be developed 
and supplied by the BECOM Project. 
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CHAPTER III 
EVALUATION OF PROJECT YEAR 75-76 



I 

1 



The BEC(W Project is divided into five components: Materials Development, 
Classroom Instruction, Parent-Community Involvement, Training and Project Manage- 
ment. Each of these components will be evaluated individually. 

Materials Development i 

The development of bilingual classroom materials (both in Choctaw and for J^jL 
instruction) is charged to the BECOM Project. Prior to that project no Choctaw tf| 
educational materials were available. The BIA school system remains unwilling to 
expend funds for the purchase of commercially available ESL.materials. 

Project year 74-75 was spent in the basic establishment of the program,; Very 
few materials were developed in that year.for implementation during project year 
75-76. Therefore, during the project year 75-76, materials for three grades (K, V 
& 2) were to be completed. The timelines in Table I presents the proposed plan for -0 
the development of classroom materials. This table furthermore indicates the - J 

various areas in which instructional materials are to be completed. It j,s ,to be 
noted that the development of these classroom materials is incremental , thus , allowing;| 
for the coordination of the materials across grades and subject matter areas. ; 

Table 2 presents the materials development goals and accomplishments numeri- | 
cally. In this table, the number of scheduled and completed materials is represented* ■ 
Appendix B lists the title of all BECOM developed materials. ' I 

The completion of scheduled materials was delayed by two factors. During the I 
course of the project year (November, 1975) the curriculum writer resigned his 
position. The delay in filling that position and orienting the new person to the Jj 
tasks at hand caused a delay of over 2 months. 

To assist in rectifying this situation, project linguists, internal evaluator, . I 
and project director assisted in the development of classroom materials. The davelop- ' 
ment of classroom materials has been further delayed as the rei:Jlt of a lack of office 
space and equipment to be accomplish the scheduled developmental activities. 

As no measurement and evaluation instruments existed in Choctaw prior to the 
addition of the BECOM evaluator to the project staff, all Choctaw instruments were 
to be developed by that individual. During the course of FY 75-76, the instruments 
necessary to accomplish the evaluation design for FY 75-76 were developed and tested 
by the BECOM evaluator. The majority of these instruments and their technical data 
have been reported in the Interim Report, January 76. Appendix E presents a biblio- 
graphy of the BECOM developed instruments and commercial instruments utilized. 
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p:: GRAD E Kindergarten 



Instructional 

feProduct / ■ 



75-76 



76-77 



77-78 



78-79 



^JReading 
£: Readirifess 
. Writing 
; Readiness 
Math 

-.Readiness 
'.Science 
I Readiness 
(. Social & 
Cultural 
Studies 
v ESL (Level 1) 
CORE (Bk I) 
Eng. Lg. Arts 
Visual Aids 
Story Books 
• Choctaw 
r tgTArts 
. Bulletin Bds 
I, Pictionary 
Teacher Activity 
Source Books 



» • I • « I 



• • i ■ * I * 



I • ■ • » • I 



« I • I 



» I ft * 



I I I • » » • 



I • » I # 



I * f I • 



• * * • 



• * * • 



I * • • I 



* * I • i 



• • f I « I * 



f • I • 



« * I • 



£gend: 



Inception & Initial Development 
Controlled Implementation and Evaluation 
Refinement and Final Development 
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I Reading Readiness 

■ ■ Writing Readiness 

I Math Readiness 

I Science Readiness 

f Story Books 

j Language Arts 

i Bulletin Board Book 

I Cultural Lessons 

i Pictionary 

[CORE 1 ESL 

j English Language Arts 

1: ESL Visual Aides Center 

I Teachers Guide 

I; Reading (Level 1) 
I; Writing (Level 1) 
^ Math 
f Science 
i Story Books 
I Language Arts 
[Dictionary (Level 1) 
I Basal Readers (Level 1) 
I Bulletin Board Book 

Cultural Lessons 
[ CORE 2 

English Language Arts 

ESL Visual Aides Center 

Teachers Guide 



Total 



120 
120 
65 
65 
25 
25 
1 

20 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 



30 
30 
65 
65 
25 
25 
1 
3 
1 

20 
1 

0 
0 
1 



TABLE 2 

BECOM (TITLE VII) MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
$ch(2dule of Lessons to be Developed 



74-75 



(30)' 



(preliminary) 
(centers) 



(preliminary) 



75-76 



90 (80) 
90 (45) 
20 (22) 

15 (35) 
15 (25) 

10 

(draft) 
1 (01) 
, (10) 
(established) 
(draft) 



30 
30 
25 
0 

10 
15 



(12) 
(12) 



(35) 
(08) 



(draft) 



10 
1 



(01) 
(10) 
(established) 
(draft) 



Indicates the nuiTiber of lessons completed. 



4n4 

Grade 



Total 



74-75 



I; 



1 



vReading (Level 2) 30 

Writing (Level 2) .30 

Math 65 

Science . 65 

Story Books 25 

Language Arts 25 

'Basal Readers 4 

Transfer Reading (L 1) Series 

Bulletin Board Book 1 

Cultural Lessons 20 

CORE 3 1 

English Language Arts 0 

ESL Visual Aides Center 0 
Teachers Guide 



Grade 



3) 
3) 



Reading (Level 
Writing (level 
Science 
Math 

Story Books 
Language Arts 
Basal Readers 
Transfer Reading 
Dictionary (C/E) 
Cultural Lessons 
Transfer Writing (Level 
^ORE 4 

iEnglish Language Arts 
jESL Visual Aides Center 
Teachers Guide 



(L 2) Series 
(L 2 & 3) 



30 
30 
65 
65 
25 
25 
4 



1 
20 

1) Series 
1 
0 
0 
1 



(preliminary) 
(centers) 



(centers) 



75-76 



15 
15 



76-77 



77-78; 



(35)* 
(10) 



10 

1 (01) 
(10) 
(01) 
(draft) 



(35) 
(10) 



1 (01) 
(10) 
(established) 
(draft) 



15 




15 




15 


30 


15 


30 :^ 


15 


10 -r 


15 


TO 


2 


. 2' .-: 


3 


complef^ 


10 


1.. 



15 
15 
10 
10 
15 
15 
2 
2 



cocni 



15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
2 



^0 r 



Indicates Lessons Completed 



Total 



74.7 s 



75-75" 



76^77 77^7g- 



■Vl duVt Liter acy 

Manual ^ 
: r Books 



1 
5 



(2) 



1 (draft) 
5 (3) 



* 0 Indicates Lessons or Materials Completed 
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ERIC 
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-The . Rt».cess--.of., nia te^^^^^^^ 
First, formative information was collected from classroom personnel coneerning the 
classroom interes use» viability of the BECOM materials they use. Secondly, in 
order to ascertain the production effectiveness of various BECOM developed materials 
a production analysis was conducted by the BECOM evaluator. In Tables 3-7. the 
results of the classroom evaluation of the BECOM materials is presented. In Tahlas 
8 & 9, the cost analysis of two BECOM developed materials is presented. 

The evaluation of Choctaw Writing Materials developed by BECOM was accomplished 
by classroom aides during May 1976. The Table below presents a suimiary of those 
evaluations. ^ 

TABLE 3 

Choctaw Writing Materials Evaluation 
May 1976 

10 Lessons Evaluated 



1. 


Dialect Usage 


1.6 


2. 


Stimulating to Children 


2.2 


3. 


Completeness of Materials 


1.9 


4. 


Usability v/ith Small Groups 


1.2 


5. 


Supplementary Materials 


3.0 


6. 


Ease in Teaching 


2.1 


7. 


Children's Ease in Learning 


2.4 



Scale: 1 - Excellent; 2 - Satisfactory; 3 - Average; 
4 - Unsatisfactory 

The evaluation of BECOM developed Choctaw reading materials was accomplished 
during May, 1976. Each classroom aide charged with teaching Choctaw reading eva- 
luated the entire reading materials package (completed lessons). Table 4 presents 
the summary of these evaluations. 

TABLE 4 

••Choctaw Reading Materials Evaluation 
May 1976 



12 


Lessons Evaluated 




1. 


Dialect Usage 


1.6 


2. 


Stimulating 


1.8 


3. 


Completeness of Materials 


2.2 


4. 


Usability with Small Groups 


1.2 
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:^ : ; 5. Supplementary Materials ^1 .4 :^!|| 

6/ Ease in Teaching 2.8 ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 

7. Children's Ease in Learning 2.9 

Scale: 1 - Excellent; 2 - Satisfactory; 3 - Average; 
. 4 - Unsatisfactory 

In order to investigate the classroom use — effectiveness of CORE ESL materials / 
used by BECOM, classroom taachers evaluated those ESL materials. 

TABLE 5 : 
ESL Materials Evaluation 
May 1976 

1. Ease in Use 2.6 

2. Children's Interest 2.4 : | 

3. Completeness of Material 1.9 

4. Guidance for Use 1.4 : ^ 

5. Naturalness of Presentation 2.96 

Scale: 1 - Excellent; 2 - Satisfactory; 3 - Average; 
4 - Unsatisfactory 

Table £ presents the classroom aide's evaluation of the BECOM developed 
Reading Readiness Materials. 

Each of the 54 lessons were evaluated independently by each of the classroom 
aides. These means represent the mean for all lessons. 

TABLE 6 

Reading Readiness Materials Evaluation 
May 1976 

54 Lessons Evaluated 

1. Children's Attention to Lessons 1.4 

2. Completeness of Lessons 1-2 

3. Usability with Slow and Fast 
Children 3.6 

4. Suitability for Small Groups 1.2 

5. Sufficient Instructiohs 1.5 

6. Pacing of Lesson 2.1 

7. Length of Lesson 2.4 

8. Challenge to Children 2.3 

9. Ease for Children 3.6 (often too easy) 

Scale: 1 - Excellent; 2 - satisfactory; 3 - average 
Q 4 - Unsatisfactor^g 
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BECOM developed Choctaw Story books, (used as "read-to-me" stones and as 
the basis'ToF'the development of basal readers) were evaluated by classroom aides 
during the spring of 1976. The criterion for evaluatioi'i were: interest to children, 
dialect usage, readability, and the children's acceptance of the story. BECOM 
materials developers using the highly rated story books as the basis for the develop- 
ment of language arts, cultural studies, reading readiness, reading and math units 
as well as basal readers. Listed below are the titles of the 21 story books that 
were evaluated. 

TABLE 7 

Evaluation of Choctaw Story Books 

Interest Dialect Readability Acceptance 



1. 


HoSi I§t Anopa * 


1.3 


1 2 




1 n 


9 


Boastful Man * 


1.2 


2 5 


C . 1 


1 . 0 


3. 


Choctaw Christmas 


1.1 


2 9 


9 7 




4. 


How Rabbit Became a Thief 


1.6 


K8 


? n 


c.c 


5. 


Indian Meets Bear * 


1.8 


2.1 




1 Q 
1 . O 


6. 


Sol Oman Tubby' s Animals 


2.1 




1 Q 


C. 1 


7. 


• 

Nawaho Alia * 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


8. 


How Possum Scared Wildcat * 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


2.1 


q 


now rossoui 1 n cKecj uicl Wo It 


1 .6 




2.0 


1.6 


10. 


Turtle and Deer Race 


1.9 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


11. 


Hosi Yaya 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


12. 


Why Owls Live Away 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


13. 


Racoon^ Possum and Breakfast 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


2.2 


14. 


Nita Bal<li * 


1.3 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


15. 


An Alaskan Igloo Tale 


1.8 


2.3 


1.8 


2.2 


16. 


Micco, a Sminole Boy * 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


2.0 


17. 


fokfih A/powa Api'sadi * 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


18. 


Just Watch Me 


1.8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.9 


19. 


The Story of the Jay 


1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


1.5 


20. 


How Day and Night Were Divided * 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


21. 


The Busy Ants 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 

t 


1.8 


Scale 


!: 1 - Excellent; 2 - Satisfactory; 


3 - 


Average; 4 - 


Unsatisfactory 





* These books are being developed into the Basal Reader Series for Grades 1, 2 & 3. 
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PRODUCTION ANALYSIS OF STORY BOOK/BASAL READER DEVELOPMENT 

Story Book/Reader Name: Cokfiat Nahokopa Ikhana . 

(How Rabbit Became a Thief) 



2. Source: iiejninole Bilingual Education Project, Ada, Oklahoma 

3. Number of Pages: 12, illustrated 
Production Steps: 

Linguist 



Choctaw 



Language 
Specialist 



Choctaw . 
Lan guage Othei 
Assistant 



a. 


Selection, Planning 


2 


1 






b. 


Translation 


1 


1 


8 




c. 


Preliminary Editing 


1 


2 


1 


3 


d. 


Typing, Proof-reading, Corrections 


1 


1 


1 


e. 


Preliminary Layout 


1 


1 


3 


V 


f. 


Reader Review, Corrections 


1 


2 


4 


„:-„1. 


g- 


Visuals 


1 






10 


h. 


"Helps to Reader" 


U 


1 




2 


i. 


Final Editing, Corrections 


1 


1 






j. 


Back Translation 


1 


2 






k. 


Final Typing, Proofreading, etc. 


1 


2 




3 


1. 


Final Layout 


1 


2 


3 




m. 


Preparation of Cover, Title Page 


2 


1 


2 


5 


n. 


Negotiations with Printer 


3 


' 1 


1 




0. 


Assembly 




_2 


_2. 


_1 




Total Manhours 


18 


20 


25 


27; 



5. Materials: 

Cover 2 X 200 = 400 x .03 = 12.00 
Pages 5 x 200 = 1200 x .01 = 12.00 
Spiral Binders 1 x 100 x .16 = 16.00 
Stapes 2 x 100 .20 

Total Estimated Materials Cost = $40.00 

6. Addititional Materials that accompany this story book/reader: 

a. Teachers' Guide 

b. Pupil Activity Booklet (Language Arts) 

c. Draft of Reading Lessons and Basel Reader 

d. Draft of Writing Materials 

7. Production "hang-ups" 

a. Dependence on outside source for printing facility. This facility is 
not only inefficient, but of poor quality. 

b. Lack of necessary equipment (primer typewriter, lettering guides) in good 
repair. Repair is not responsibility, of BECOM, but outside source 

c. Inexperience staff, materials production is also training exercise. 

d. Lack of a<fequate artistic, layout personnel. 
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8. Recocnroendatlons to Facilitate Development: 



a. 

b. 
c. 



All necessary production equipment should be on-site and under project 
control (or, high degree of cooperation and dependability) re: non-project 
personnel depended on for production work 

Artist and lay-out skills needed 

Because of turn-over 1n personnel and inexperience, conti nous on-job traininq 
Is required. 



TABLE 9 

PRODUCTION ANALYSIS OF CHOCTAW READING READINESS LESSONS 

1. Lesson Number: Lesson 30, Visual Discrimination (Same and Different) 

2. Source: Reading Readiness Requisites , Southwest Educational Laboratory, 

Albuquerque, NM. 



3. 
4. 



Number of Pages: 4, plus illustrations 
Production Steps: 



a. Selection 

b. Translation and Adaptation 

c. Preliminary Editing 

d. Typing, Proofreading 

e. Preliminary Layout 

f. Reader Review 

g. Visuals 

h. Final Typing 

i. Final Layout 

j. Negotiations with Printer 

k. Assembly 



Curn>ulum 
specialist 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 



Choctaw 

language 

Assistant 

1 

1/2 



1 

2 

1/2 



Total Manhours 2 1/2 5 

5. ; Materials Cost: 

Paper & Printing 100 x 4 x .02 = 12.00 

6. Additional Materials that accompany this ^Tesson: 

a. teacher's guide 

b. list of supplementary activities 

7. Production "hang-ups" 

a. printing, printer inexperience resulted in inefficient time use 

b. inexperienced staff. 



Other 



1 

1/2 
1 
3 
1 

1/2 
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8. Recommendations to..facil itate development: 

a. all necessary production staff should be on-site 

b. artistic and lay-out skills needed 

c. typist needed for materials development only. 



ADULT LITERACY 

Basic Adult Choctaw Literacy materials utilizing the tranfer principle were 
developed during FY 75-76. They consist of a series of transfer reading lessons 
and accompanying reading exercises. The materials are utilized for basic literacy 
training of BECOM Choctaw staff and have been made available to the Choctaw Adult 
Basic Education Program for their use. Such lessons are forming the developmental 
groundwork for the tranfer reading materials to be developed for use in Grades 2 
and 3 in future project years. . ^ 

More than 100 individuals have become literate in Choctaw, utilizing these 
materials. 



CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

1. The BECOM staff completed greater than 90% of the materials scheduled for com- 
pletion during FY 75-76. This is remarkable, considering that during that period 
it was necessary to complete the unfinished materials from 1974-75, there was 

a period of 2 months when there was no curriculum writer with the staff, and 
the month of June was spent in conducting the Summer Bilingual Institute. 

2. BECOM development staff is proceeding in the development of materials which 
have a comprehensive use. Materials are being developed which have a use in 
mre than one grade and whose content extends beyond one subject matter area. 
With the limited staff and resources, it is necessary to make materials which 
have the greatest universal (in the Choctaw schools) use. 

3. Materials development has been slowed with training Choctaw staff in the materials 
development area. No such persons existed prior to the BECOM project, but on- 
the-job training will provide lasting effects. 

Recommendations 

1. Printing and production facilities and equipment must be located on the site of 
the BECOM project. The use of facilities (one copy machine and an old multilith) 
used by all tribal programs — educational, economic, social services, etc. — 
causes much delay in the production of materials. 

2. Additional time should be spent during FY 76-77 in the evaluation of the effective' 
ness of BECOM materials already developed. 

3. Program staff should budget time at various intervals so that paraprofessional j 
Choctaw can acquire all the skills necessary for materials development.' Addi- J 
tionally, these persons should be allowed to attend college courses that deal „ 
with the development of Choctaw bilingual materials. * i 
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The BIA school system should assume the expense in the purchase of commercial 
ESL materials currently supplied by BECOM. 

The BIA should follow-up and require their schools to provide Indian students 
with the necessary skills of speaking, listening, reading, and writing in English 
and the language of the home as stated in their mission and organization, 1.1 
Goals, A., (1), a., b. Basic Academic Skills. 
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Instructional Component 

Objective - , '\ :± 

The instructional component, during 75-76, will provide bilingual education 
to all children in grades K-3 in the following subject matter areas: Reading 
Readiness (K), Math (K-1), Math (K-l), Choctaw Reading and Writing (1), Social 
(Bicultural) Studies (K-3), Choctaw Language Arts (K-3), and English as a Second 
Language (K-3).' \ 

A time table of this implementation follows. See Appendix I for detail of 
course outline. 

Kindergarten 

All children in grade K received 30 minutes per day of instruction in Choctaw 
Reading Readiness, utilizing BECOM developed materials. This instruction was ac- 
complished by the bilingual classroom aide und^r the supervision of the certified 
teacher. The criterion for acceptable performance developed by the BECOM evaluator 
for Kindergarten Reading Readiness was: Children will complete all prepared Reading 
Readiness lessons (54) with 85% accuracy. Reading Readiness lessons include not . 
only preparatory material for Choctaw reading, but other readiness activities (in 
math, science, language arts, etc.) which,th,e curriculum developers determined were 
necessary for school achievement. The summary of the criterion accomplishment of 
the Reading Readiness lessons is provided below: 

Number of Les sons gtComple ted Mean Proficiency 

Locale 1 * ^ 54 90% 

Locale 2 38 75% 

Locale 3 54 95% 

Locale 4 <^ 40 87% 

Locale 5 . 45. 85% 

Locale 6 41^' 90% 

both 

* Locale 1 includes /Kindergarten classes at Choctaw Central as the s^^me bilingual 

aide provided instructional in both classrooms. 
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ChflWen""W Kin^^^ receive 30 minutes per day three days a week structured 

English as a Second Language instruction using CORE I ESL materials prvided by 
BECOM* On the two other day, students receive English language arts activities. 
During the course of school year 75-76, agreements reached between BECOM and Follow 
Through, have permitted the increased utilization of systematic ESL instruction. 

Certified teachers, responsible for the ESL instruction, were trained by the BECOM 
ESL Specialist (See Chapter III, Training). The tables below indicates the number 
of CORE I lessons completed in each of the target classrooms. 



Locale 1 
Locale 2 
Locale 3 
Locale 4 
Locale 5 
Locale 6 



Number of CORE I Lessons Completed 

30 
16 
22 
32 
21 
40 



Children in grade K were administered the Metropolitan Readiness Test during 
October 1975 and during April 1976^ The test, administered in English, was selected 
for use as it Is a fair measure of general school readiness in English. Thus, the 
effect of English proficiency could be studied- The use of this English instrument 
for the measurement of academic achievement in a classroom conducted in Choctaw 
(with ESL) in inappropriate, however. The measure of academic achievement should 
be administered in the language of instruction* 

The following table provides a comparisons of Kindergarten achievement, as 
measured by this instrument, between October 1975 and April 1976. 

TABLE 10 

Comparison: Fall 1975 and Spring 1976 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 



Locale 



X 

October 75 



Locale 1 
Locale 2 
Locale 
Locale 
Locale 
Locale 



All Locales 



39.30 
26.85 
35.37 
38.36 
56.83 
48.83 
37.40 



10.7301 
6.7299 
11 .1348 
9.8516 
10.3618 
11.9401 
12.5111 



April 1976 

56.03 

43.70 

60.63 V 

54.40"^ 

78.66 

79.20 

56.75 



13.9168 
12.5409 
10.5885 
9.3238 
7.2847 
10.4738 
15.6048 



5.2499*** 
28.8996*** 
46.23 *** 
30.39 *** 

7.0943*** 
20.7119*** 

6.264 *** 



*** significant at .001 
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OUTLINE OF TIMELINE FOR INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ' l 



;V FY 75-76 76-77 77- 78 78-79 79-80 



^Kindergarten 



-1, 


Reading Readiness 




Writing Readiness 


: J ^« 


Math Readiness 




Science Readiness 




Social & Cultural 




Studies 


D « 


ESL 


7 


^t*orv Rooks 




Phoni'aw T.a . Arts 


1 q 


Bnllptin Bds- 




p i c t* ionarv 


} 11. 


Teacher Activity 




^oiiTTce Books 


V i T"S t 
1 J. X ^ <^ ^ 


Grade 


1 1 

1 X • 


Readina Readiness 


! 2 


Phoctaw ReadincT 




(Level 1) 




Choctaw Writing 




(Level 1) 


4. 


Math 


5. 


Science 


' 6 


Sforv Books 


' 7. 


Choctaw Lg. Arts 


8. 


Dictionary 


9. 


Basal Reader 




(Choctaw Level 


10. 


Bulletin Bds. 


11. 


Social & Cultural 




Studies 


12. 


ESL 


13. 


Teacher Activity 




Source Books 


Second Grade 


1. 


Choctaw Reading 




(Level 2) 


2. 


Choctaw \vriting 




(Level 2) 


3. 


Math 


4. 


Science 


5. 


Story Books 


6. 


Basal Reader 




(Choctaw Level : 


7. 


Transfer Reading 




(Level 1) 


8. 


Dictionary 


9. 


Bulletin Bds 


10. 


Social & Cultural 




Studies 


11. 


Choctaw Lg. Arts 


12. 


ESL 


13. 


Teacher Activity 


Source Book 



1) 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X- 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 



X 



X (as needed on per pupil basis) 



X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
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ilThird Grade 



FY 75-76 76-77 77-78 



78-79 79-80 



1. Choctaw Reading 

(Level 3) 

2. Choctaw Writing 

(Level 3) 

3. Math 

4. Science 

5. Story Books 

6. Choctaw Lg. Arts 
7* Choctaw Readers 

(Level 3) 

8. Transfer Reading 

(Level 2) 

9. Dictionary 
^10.. Bulletin Bds 

11. Social & Cultural 

Studies 

12. Transfer Writing 

(Level 2) 

13. ESL 

14. Teacher Activity 

Source Book 



Fourth Grade 

1. Choctaw Reading 

(Level 4) 

2. Choctaw Writing 

(Level 4) 

3. Math 

4 . Science 

5. Story Books 

6. Choctaw Lg. Arts 
'7. Social & Cultural 

Studies 
8. ESL 

9- Teacher Activity 
Source Books 

10. Transfer Reading 

(Level 3) 

11, Dictionary 

= 12, Bulletin Bds 

Adult Literacy 2 
; 1. Choctaw Literacy 
; .2. Adult Transfer 
Reading 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



■ Sr??ai^ing^^ "^^^ - determined by date of completion of materials and 



In cooperation with the Choctaw Adult Basic Education Program. 
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TABLE II 



Comparison: Spring 1975 arid Spring 1976 



Metropolitan Readiness Test 



LOCALE 



April 1975 



s 



X, April 1976 



s 



t 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

All 



60.88 

42.50 

67.80 

54.0 

60.83 

66.0 

58.667 



13.5572 
9.9361 
15.7215 
23.6896 
5.4221 
16.4088 
15.5488 



56.03 
H3.70 
60.63 
54.40 
78.66 
79.20 
56.75 



12.5409 .4606 . - 

10.5885 1.3968 ; V 
9.3238 .0278 

7.2847 9.5726*** 

10.4738 2 ;2240**,™ 

15.6046 1.875 



13.9168 13.48*** 



*** significant at .001 
** significant at .01 

Conclusions that can be drawn from the above data: 

1. The mean score of Kindergarten Children increased from Spring 1975 
to Spring 1976 in 2 of the six locales. 



2. The standard deviation decreased from Spring 1975 to Spring 1976 in 

3 of the locales indicating that the initially lower achieving students 
(i.e. Choctaw dominant) are being helped more than the higher achieving 
students, " 

3. Net mean score gains grom Fall 1975 to Spring 1976 were recorded in all 
six locales, 

4. Standard deviation decreased from Fall to Spring in two locales indicating 
that initially (i.e., Choctaw dominant; lower achieving students in those 
locales were helped greater than initially higher achieving students. 
Furthermore, those two locales showed the greatest Fall to Spring net gains, 

5. The general standard deviation changes reflect that the Reading Readiness 
program was capable of assisting children at both ends of the scale. Child- 
ren with lower inital scores ware helped as were children initially at the 
higher end. Thus, the Reading Readiness program cannot be said to be di- 
rected at just one segment of the student population. 

In order to determine the factors that contributed greatet to the net gains 
(Fall 1975 to Spring 1976) in Metropolitan Readiness Achievement Test Scores, a cor- 
relation (Pearson r) between MAT and other test scores was utilizing the computer 
program REGRESS at the University of Texas at Austin. Table 12 presents these 
correlations. 
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. TABLE 12 
Correlation: MAT net gain 
and Other Test Results 
Al 1 Locales 



X MAT gain = 16.73 (S.D. = 12.1372) 



32 



TEST NAME 



SWCEL 



Vocabulary 
pronunciation 
Structure 
Total 



TOBE 



Math 

Science 

Self-Concent 



X Score 



15.55 
22.81 
21.79 
60.16 



15.59 
14.97 
25.07 



BLOT 



Choctaw 
English 

"significant at .001 



36.28 
23.05 



5.1727 
4.1777 
72.1549 
33.1655 



4.3871 
3.9973 
4.6573 



8.5226 
7.8325 



p-value 



.002 
.745 
.609 
.707 



.000 
.020 
.033 



.041 
.857 



.5311*** 
.4543*** 
.0847 
.4353*** 



.5939*** 
. 5742*** 
.1837 



.1285 
.4202*** 



Test Results and the correlations presented in the above table indicate: 

1. The relationship between English proficiency and achievement on the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test ^s positive (r=.4353) 

2. The relationship bemm math achievement on TOBE (administered in Choctaw) 
and Metropolitan Readiness Test is significantly positive, thus math instruc- 
tion in Choctaw heightens a child's learning, which can be transferred and 
measured on the English instrument. 

3. Children whose score on the BLOT (Choctaw) was high, scored lower on Metro- 
politan test than children who scored lower on the BLOT, again indicating 
that English proficiency is a significant factor in school achievement. 

During ihe 75-76 school year, the following measurement instruments were ad- 
ministered by BECOM to children in Kindergarten: ^ 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Form A in October 
Form B in April 

TOBE (Level K) Math 

Administered in January — 
TOBE (Level K) Science' 

Administered in January 65 
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Self Concept Scale 

Administered in January 
SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 

Administered in November 
BECOM Language Dominance Test r- 

Administered in September 
Teacher/Aide Language Assessment ■ 

Administered in September 

Intercorrelation matrix for all Kindergarten measures is presented in 
Appendix D. 

Tables 13-19 present the mean scores for each instrument administered to 
Kindergarten children during 75-76 school year. As per the evaluation design, tiiese 
results serve as a base line (and 76-77 pre-test) measures. 

Test of Basic Experiences (Level K) 

The Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) consists of two subtests: , math and 
science. The test was translated into Choctaw, retaining the content of the original 
questions ([math]a= .6621; [science]a= .6405). As the test is criterion referenced 
the results are furthermore used for the development of the math and science curri- 
culum. 

The math and science subtests were administered in January, by bilingual aides, 
trained by the BECOM evaluator. The responses were coded onto machine scorable 

answer sheets by the BECOM evaluator and scored by Mississippi State University. 

V, 

TABLE 13 
TOBE (Level K) Math Subtest 

LOCALE X s n 

1. 13.21 3.5627 28 

2. 12.90 3.8784 20 

3. 12.80 3.8582 15 

4. 16.50 2.8762 ' 12 

5. 17.80 2.5884 5 

6. 22.67 3.8816 6 

All Locales 14.9767 4.3871 86 

Scores are presented as raw scores. No normative tables are available. Maxi- 
mum raw score on each sub- test is 28. 

66 
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TABLE 14 
TOBE (Level K) Science Subtest 



LOCALE 


/\ *j\^\J f c 






1 


14.2105 


3.2588 


19 


2 


13.250 


3.3226 


20 




15.3125 


3.8248 


16 


4 


15.50 


2.0138 


10 


5 


21.40 


1.8166 


5 


6 


21.166 


1 . 9408 


6 


All 


15.5921 


3.9973 


76 



Self-Concept Scale 

This instrument, the Choctaw Translation of the School-Self Attitude measure 
developed by I OX was administered to all target classrooms in January 1976. The 
measure was administered by BECOM Choctaw Language Assistants trained by BECOM 
evaluator. Pupil r*;::ponses were coded onto n^chine — scorable answer sheets and 
scored by Mississippi State University. Scores are presented as raw scores; no 
normative tables are available. Maximum raw score on the instrument is 45. A 
copy of the instrument is submitted as Appendix E of this report. 

TABLE 15 
Self-Concept Survey 
Kindergarten 



Locale 


X Score 




n. 


1 


24.9091 


6.4358 


22 


2 


23.1579 


3.3543 


19 


3 


24.50 


1.9771 


12 


4 


26.8333 


2.5626 


6 


5 


29.333 


4.5898 


6 


6 


27.2 


2.1679 


5 


All 


25.07 


4.6573 
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Oral English Proficiency 

Th-e SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency was administered by the BECOM eva- 
luator and ESL specialist to target children during November 1975. The results were 
coded by BECOM staff and scoring was accomplished by the Computation Center at the 
University of Texas at Austin by Dr. Paul Liberty, Evaluation Consultant 
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The test results provided an item analysis o"" difficult items, presented in 
Appendix F. 

The SWCEL test consists of three subtests, vocabulary, pronunciation and struc- 
tare* Each subtest was administered to the pupils. As no normative data for the 
measure exists, scores are presented as raw scores and standard deviations. The 
maximum score possible on the SWCEL is 226 (Vocabulary subtest, 24; pronunciation 
subtest, 31; structure subtest, 171). 

TABLE 16 

Slv'CEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 
Subtest 1, Vocabulary 
Kindergarten 



Locale 


X 




H 


1 


17.46 


5.574 


28 


2 


13.58 


3.163 


17 


3 


IP. 53 


4.190 


15 


4 


18.09 


3.113 


11 




18.0 


2.915 


5 


6 


13.42 


4.826 


7 


n 1 1 


15.554 


4.880 


oo 






TABLE 17 






SWCEL Test of Oral Proficiency 






Subtest 2» Pronunciation 








Kindergarten 




Locale 


I 


s^ 


n 


1 




3.892 


28 


2 


21. C 


3.135 


17 


3 


20.7 


3. 385 


15 


4 


25.2 


2.677 


11 


5 


24.4 


1.557 


5 


6 


19.3 


5.691 


7 


All 


22.8 


3.974 


83 
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TABLE 18 






SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 








ouD tcs t J , b tructure 








Mnuergari.en 




Locale 


I 


s^ 


n 


1 


27.7 


31.646 


?8 


2 


9.4 


7.116 


1 / 


3 


O 1 

O. / 


13.854 


15 


A 
1 


39.7 


27.836 


11 


5 


25.8 


21.982 


~ 5 


6 


24.8 


26.636 


7 


All 


21.7 


25.731 


83 






TABLE 19 






SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 








Total Kindergarten 




Locale 


I 




n 


1 


69.3 


37.229 




2 


44.9 


11.818 


1 / 


3 


41.9 


16.898 


15 


4 


83.0 


32.572 


11 


5 


68.2 


25.760 


5 


6 


57.6 


34.294 


7 


All 


60.1 


31.504 


83 



Language Dominance 

' ■ 

Language Dominance was assessed utilizing a Choctaw translation of iffe Bilingual 
Syntax Measure. The instrument was administered by BECOM staff (Bilingual Choctaw 
Language Assistants) to all children in target Kindergartens. Copies of this Instru- 
ment were submitted with Interim Report, vianuary, 1976. '.. ' ■ 

The results" of this administration is rvrc;,tnted on page 7 . Teacher Assessment 
of Student Language Proficiency . 

Classroom Teachers and aides completed an assessment survey (copies submitted 
in Interim Report, January 1976) assessing ?he language proficiency of the pupils in 
their classrooms. The results of this assessment are presented on p^ges 8-12 . 
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First Grade 



All children in grade 1 received: 30 minutes a day of Choctaw reading and 
writing instructional from bilingual aides, utilizing BECOM developed instructional 
materials; 30 minutes per day three days a week of structured ESL instruction from 
classroom teachers, utilizing CORE 2 FCL materials, supplement.^ry 8tC0^^ developed 
English language arts lessons; and Choctaw language arts from bilingual aides uti- 
lizing BECOM developed Choctaw story books and accompanying language arts maiterials. 
Math and science instruction was accomplished, in Choctaw, by Follow Through personnel 
utilizing BECOM suggested materials. Social (bicultural) studies was included in the 
ESL and Choctaw language arts curriculd. 

The criteria for acceptable performance, developed bv thf^ SEGOM evaluator, for 
Choctaw Reading (Level 1) was completion of all developed materials with 90% profi- 
ciency. (A Choctaw diagnostic reading inventory is under development and will ne 
used for evaluation when completed.) 

The table below show the number of the Choctaw Reading lessons completed in 
first grades in ^ach of the locales. 

Number uf Lossons Completed 



Locale 1 9 

Locafe 2 12 

Locale 3 10 

Locale 4 9 

Locale 5 12 

Locale 6 12 



The lack of lessons (only 12 were available during 75-76) and the initial lack 
of training and experience of classroom aides in both Choctaw ''iteracy and teaching 
reading, caused the Choctaw Reading Program not to have progressed es far as plar.ned. 
/\dditior,a1 materials need to developed as well as additional training of class- 
room aides. The Su-nmer Bilingual Institute (1976) provided classroom a^des with more 
training, however additional training is necessary. A further problpni whjch C/:iused 
the incon^plet-^ i'Vplei^^t^n cation of the Choctaw reading program is the attitude of r^ny 
classroom teacr.ers (Anglo) towaro children's li-arning to read in their native language. 
Certain teachers (See pages tt»B^ initially were hostile toward Choctaw reading; many 
were quietly receptive at the end of the year. S^.ill, the lack of >en support for 
bilingual education on the part of BIA administrators, despite enthusiastic support 
by community members (see Appendix G), results in a lack of .eadership for teachers 
in the iajplementeuion of biiiAgual education and th»-s hinders the implementation proces 
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Children in First Grade received 30 minutes, three times a week, of structured 
ESL instruction by the classroom teacher, utilizing CORE 2 materials and BECOM de- 
veloped English language arts materials. The certified teachers were trrn'ned by the 
BECOM ESL specialist (see C.iapter III, Training, Page 7fi )♦ The tables below indi- 
cate the niOTbar of CORE 2 lessons completed in each of the target classrooms. 

Number of CORE 2 Lessons Completed 

UjciAe 1 16 
locale 2 18 
Locale 3 20 
Locale 4 -32 
Locale 5 ^0 
Locale 5 21 

Childre.r?. in Grade 1" were administered the Metropolitan Achievement Test ; 
Prjmer, by classroom teachers, during October 1975 and April 1976. The test, ad- 
ministered in English, was selected for use as it is a fair measure of reading and 
math achievement in English, thus the effect of English proficiency could be measured. 
As per MAT instructions, questions 28-33 were not administered, for they required 
English sentence reading. (Reading in Grade 1 is Choctaw Reading.) MAT provisions 
for scoring, norraing, etc., of the measure were followed. Scoring was accomplished 
through the MAT scoring facilities. 

The following providesaTcbmparison of First Grade English Reading Achievement, 
as measured by MAT, betv/een October 1975 and April 1976. (No scores for MAT: Primer 
are available for years prior to October 1975. MAT: Primary I was administered 
inappropriately during those years.) As per the evaluation design, these results 
serve as baseline (and 76-77 pre-test) measures. 

TABLE 20 

Comparison: Fall 1975 and Spring 1976 
M etropolitan Achievement Test: Primer (Reading Subtest) 

Grade 1 

Locale 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



All 

* 





s^ 






t 


October 1975 




April 1976 






27.43 


3.5234 


32.82 


6.1141 


2.0890* 


23.53 


5.1253 


25.44 


3.2830 


1.0367 


24.92 


8.2458 


29.61 


3.7758 


1.0516 


29.62 


3.9978 


35.25 


6.4752 


2.2725* 


27.11 


1.8330 


32.44 


4.3621 


- 2.3596* 


31.25 


2.7124 


36.25 


5.5227 , 


1.7791 


26.96 


5.23 56 


31.83 


5.9097 


5.2822** 



significant at .05 
significant at .001 
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TABLE 21 



Comparison: Fall 1975 and Spring 1976 
Metropolitan Achievement Test: Pr1iT«r (Math Subtest) 

Grade 1 



LOCa 1 c 








s_ . 


1. 




October 1975 




Apriri976 






1 


24.99 


8.3121 


30.38 


6.7660 


2.4513* 


2 


20.61 


9.1336 


40.44 


7.6012 


5.5375** 


3 


17.15 


0.6202 


26.07 


6.0341 


2.3324* 


4 


25.87 


8.8711 


36.03 


14.1522 


1.7154 


5 


24.55 


3.2059 


45.33 


11.9687 


5.0312** 


6 


38.37 


6.3231 


44.75 


9.30C5 


1.6032 


All 


24.39 


9.2613 


35.44 


11.3193 


6.2613** 


* significant at .05 










** significant at .001 










The 


data from these 


two tables 


indicate: 







1. Although the reading instruction in grade 1 was solely In Choctaw, as per program 
design, the transfer of reading skills acquired In Choctaw, but measured in Engl 1s> 
was sufficiently high to cause significant increases In English reading achieve- i 
ment In three locales (and overall). This evidence provides strong support for 
the continuation of teachlfig of reading skills In Choctaw. 

2. The increase in the S.D. (fcfr reading) Indicates that the reading program (and 
its accompanying transfer of reading skills) provided greater help for children 
who were higher initially. These results, when evaluated in light of the rela- 
tionship between the Oral English Proficiency and MAT reading scores. Indicates 
that thoss:: children whose 1n1ti?l Oral English levels were higher, benefitted 
from Ch(.it:ta*s£' reading more than did the children with lower Oral English scores. 
Thus, children who sre bilinguil benefitted on the MAT from Choctaw Reading, 
greater than did moriolingual Choctaw speakers. This separation factors out the 
language of testing factor, and provides positive support for the continuation 
of Choctaw reading to both r.x)nollngual Choctaw speakers and bll Ingual , but 
Choctaw dominant, childr-en. - 

3. The increases in math, as measured by the MAT, Indicate that instruction In the 
abstract concepts of math in Choctaw provide avenues for popftlve increases In 
academic achievement. 

In order to determine the factors that contributed greatest to the net gains (Fall ■ 
1975 to Spring 1976) in MAT: Primer (Reading Subtest) scores, the coorelatlon coeffi- 
cient between MAT: Primer (Reading Subtest) gains and other test scores were computed, 
utilizing the computer program FACTOR at the University of Texas. Table 22 presents 
these coorelations. 
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TABLE 22 

Coorelation: MA T: . Primer (Reading Subtest) 
and Qther Test Results 
All Locales 



S MAT: PRTMER (Readina 


*J i.'i \J ^ V / 


= 3i 83 = 


5 9097^ 




n = 72 










Test Name 




S 


p-value 


r 


SWCEL 










Vocabulary 


i9. 3?* 


3.196 


091 


. *T<J\JU 


Pronunciation 


25.68 


3.055 


.077 


.1259 


Structure 


37.93 


31.462 . 


.000 


.6109*** 


Total 


83.01 


35.272 


.510 


.5981*** 


TOBE 










Math 


17.88 


5.0897 


.011 


.5850*** 


Science 


7.01 


3.1376 


.405 


-.1953 


Self Concept 


26.23 


4.0888 


.221 


-.0228 


Choctaw Reading 


37.34 


32.6838 


.417 


.2073** 



significant at .01 
significant at .05 



The results presented in this table indicate: 

1. The relationship between Oral English Proficiency (SWCEL) and English reading 
achievement (MAT: Primer [Reading Subtest]) is positive (r=».5981). 

2, Initial assessment indicates a negative relationship between self-concept and 
reading achievement (r = .0228). 

During the school year 1975-76» the following assessment instruments were 
administered by BECOM to children in First Grade. The coorelation matrix for all 
First Grade measures is presented in Appendix 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: Primer {MatH snd Reading Subtests) 

Form H in October 
Form G in April 

TOBE (Level L) Math 

Administered in January 1976 
TOBE (Level L) Science 

Administered in January 1976 ^ 

Self Concept Scale 

Administered in January 1976 
SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 

Administered in November 1975 



Teacher/Aide Language Assessment 
administered in September 1975 

The following tables'present the mean scores for each instrument administered 
to First Grade children during the 75-76 school year. As per evaluation design, 
these results serve as base line (and 76-77 pre-test) measures. 

Test of Basic Experiences (Level L) 

The Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) consists of two sub-tests': math and 
science. The test was translated into Choctaw retaining the conten^^pf the original 
measure (a [math] = .8571; a [science] = .6039). As the measure is criterion re- 
ferenced, it serves both as a measure of program progress and as a measure of pupil 
achievement. The results (item analysis) are utilized in the further development 
of Choctaw curriculum in these two areas. 

The math and science sub-tests were administered in January by bilingual aides 
trained by the BECOM evaluator. The responses were coded onto machine scoreable 
answer sheets by the BECOM evaluator and scored by Mississippi State University. 
Scores are presented as raw scores: no normative tables are available. Raw score 
maximum on each subtest is 28. 
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TABLE 23 






TOB£ (Level L) Math Subtest^ 




LOCALE 


I 




in 


1 


15.77 


3.7947 


18 


2 


16.33 


2.8391 


12 


3 


14.90 


3.7538 


n 


4 


25.67 


.8165 


6 


5 


17.55 


3.9221 


9 


6 


25.53 


.5477 


6 


ALL 


17.88 


5.0897 
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TABLE 24 






TOBE (Level L) Science Subtest 




LOCALE 


I 


■ A 


n 


1 


6.53 


^^14 ■ 


15 


2 


-6.50 


'?.2734 


12 


3 


7.81 


2.1826 


n 


4 


5.85 


1.4639 


7 


5 


9.22 


5.J114 


9 


6 


5.60 


1.5166 


5 


ALL 


7.0169 


,74 
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Self Concept Scale 

This Instrument, the Choctaw translation of '^t' S':*hool i»elf Attitude measure 
developed by lOX was administered to all target classrooms In January 1976. The 
instrument was administered by Choctaw BECOM staff, trained by BECOM evaluator. Pupil 
responses were coded onto machine scoreable answer sheets and scored by Mississippi 
State University. Scores are presented as raw scores: no normative information 
exists. Maximum raw score on the instrument is 45. A copy of the instrument is 
submitted as Appendix E of this report, (a-level is .7189) 



TABLE 25 
Self Concept Scale 
Grade 1 

LOCALE X s n 

1 25.96 4.2753 " f /'26 

2 29.63 2.4606 /ll 

3 23.88 4.5494 / 12 

4 26.40 5.0299 W , ' ' 5 

5 24.11 5.2068 , 1^ ' 9 

6 28.11 • 1.9033 " « 9 

ALL 26.23 4.0888. 72 



Oral English Proficiency 

The SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency' was administered by BECOM evaluator 
and BECOM ESL Specialist to target children during November, 1975. The results were 
coded by BECOM staff and scoring was accomplished by the Computation Center at the 
University of Texas by Dr. Paul Liberty, Evaluation Consultant. 

Results of the item analysis of the responses is presented in Appendix F, this 
report. • 

The SWCEL test consists of three subtests, vocabulary, pronunciation an -tructure. 
Each subtest was administered to alV pupils. No normative data for the measure exists: 
scores are presented as raw scores and standard deviations. The maximum score possible 
on the SWCEL is 226 (Vocabulary Subtest, 24; Pronunciation Subtest, 31; Structure 
Subtest, 171). 
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TABLE 26 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 
Subtest 1, Vocabulary 



larade 1 

i 1 n 

20.06 3.173 29 

18.42 2.738 14 

17.75 4.712 12 

20.16 1.722 6 

19.44 2.068 9 

20.33 2.598 - 9 

19.32 3.196 79 

TABLE 27 



SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 



Subtest 2, Pronunciation 
Grade 1 

X s n 

27.03 2.372 29 

24.46 3.022 14 

24.75 3.474 12 

26.58 1.686 6 

23.833 3.000 9 

25.722 3.759 9 

25.648 3.055 79 
TABLE 28 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 
Total First Grade 

53.72 37.921 29 

10.35 11.365 14 

26.33 22.532 12 

40.50 24.089 6 

35.00 15.945 9 

46.66 23.580 9 

37.93 31.462 "'"'^ 79 

76 
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TABLE 29 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 



Total First Grade 

Locale X s n 

1 100.82 41.857 29 

2 53.25 14.699 14 

3 68.83 26.501 12, 

4 87.25 27.088 6 

5 78.27 19.601 9 

6 92.72 . 26.297 9 

ALL 83.01 35.272 i 79 
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Choctaw Reading 

During May 1976, a Choctaw Reading test was developed by BECOM evaluator and 
administered by BECOM Choctaw staff. The measure was criterion referenced to the 
Choctaw reading materials developed and in use in the classroom. The measure Is a 
preliminary version of a diagnostic Choctaw reading instrument being developed 
jointly by BECOM evaluator and Dr. Carolyn Reeves, Choctaw Teacher Training Program, 
Mississippi State University. The existing measure has content validity only. 

The instrument was administered individually to each 1st grade student and the 
student's responses were recorded on answer sheets. Only student miss-calls were 
recorded. The analysis of the missed items provides formative information for the 
development and-revision of the Choctaw reading materials. 

Scores are presented in raw scores only, scores are available, but not valuable 
in the formative use of the test results. Table 30 presents tht results of the ad- 
ministration of this instrument. 

TABLE 30 
Choctaw Reading 
First Grade 



LOCALE .1 1 n 



1 


33.88 


28.5021 


18 


2 


50.45 


35.8702 


11 


3 


34.38 


22.9567 


13 


4 


49.00 


41.3618 


6 


5 


23.33 


21.0989 


9 


6 


39.56 


22.6164 


6 


ALL 


37.34 


32.6838 
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Teacher's Assessment of Student Language Proficiency 

Classroom Teachers and Aides completed an assessment survey (copies of instrument 
submitted in Interim Report, January 1976) subjectively assessing the language pro- 
ficiency of pupils in their classrooms. The results of this assessment are presented 
on page 7-11 . 
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SECOND GRADE 



As per program design, all children in grade 2 received 30 minutes 3-times/week, 
English as a Second Language instruction utilizing CORE 3 ESL materials. Additionally 
two days per week, students received Oral English Language Arts instruction utilizing 
BECOM developed English Language Arts materials and activities. The supervision 
of the ESL instruction was by the BECOM ESL Specialist. Instruction was provided 
by classroom teachers. 

Although program design called for BECOM to provide for only ESL instruction in 
Grade 2, BECOM felt that the use of Choctaw story books (for story hour) and Choctaw 
Language Arts materials would pave the road for implementation o"" ' -^ctaw instruction 
in Grade 2 in 76-77. Those materials were supplied to Grade 2 cla .rooms on a demand 
basis. 

The table below shows the number of CORE 3 lessons completed in each target 
2nd grade classroom. 



Locale Number of Units Completed 

1 25 

2 17 

3 28 

4 22 

5 16 

6 21 



As no 2nd Grade teacher had prior experience with systematic ESL instruction, 
the development of teaching methodologies and skills precluded the completion of 
number of expected lessons. Training in this area is discussed in Chapter III, 
Training. 

Pupils in Grade two were administered the Metropolitan Achievement Test: Primary 
1, by classroom teachers, during October 1975 and April 1976. The test administered 
in English,, was selected for use, for it is a fair measure. of readj^ng and math achieve- 
ment in English. Thus, the effect of Oral English proficiency could be measured. 
Scoring was accomplished through MAT scoring facilities. Scores are standard scores. 

The following tables provide a comparison of Second Grade English Reading and 
math achievement, as measured by MAT: Primary I . between October 1975 and April 1976. 
(No scores for MAT: Primary 1 . for 2nd grade are available for years prior to October 
1975. M AT: Primary II was administered inappropriately by BIA personnel during these 
years.) As per the eval'iation design, these results serve as a baseline (and 76-77 
pre- test) measures. 
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TABLE 31 

\. Comparison: Fall 75 and Spring 76 

f I Metropolitan Achievement Test; Primary [ (Reading Subtest) 

Grade 2 



LULMLt: 


Y 
A 


s 










October 75 




April 76 






1 


31.95 


7.2706 


42.39 


8.0042 


.9654 


2 


15.20 


6.1608 


32.76 


3.8887 


2.4103* 


3 


15.88 




sJC . 1 o 


ft 4'?'5Q 


1- fi4ft4 


4 


22.03 


4.9497 


38.80 


5.6745 


2.2271 


5 


23.16 


5.6006 


"50.~40 


6.0249 


3.3114* 


6 


19.45 


6.4709 


37.28 


6.6512 


1 .9214 


ALL 


23.32 


9.2891 


38.73 


8 7900 


1 2049 


* = significant at .05 
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Comparison: Fall 75 and Spring 76 








Metropolitan Achievement Test: 


Primary I (Math 


Subtest) 








Grade 


2 






LOCALE 


X 


s^ 


X 


s^ 


t 




October 75 




April 76 






1 


36.82 


9.8703 


42.28 


11.0415 


.3686 


2 


28.61 


6.4153 


39.10 


5.8395 


1.2092 


3 


29.11 


8.3732 


43.27 


11.6798 


.9853 


4 


27.00 


5.7009 


35.00 


5.0990 


1.0459 


5 


48.50 


5.1672 


69.00 


10.1980 


1.7931 


6 


34.36 


9.6879 


42.00 


8.2260 . 


.6011 


ALL 


34.35 


10.1351 


43.54 


12.3795 


.5744 



The results presented in the above tables indicate: 



1) The effect of the ESL program on 75-76 MAT achievement cannot be measured 
as no pre-program test results are available from BIA files. 

2) No significant increase in MAT math at any locale. € 

3) Significant (7.05) increase in MAT reading only at 2 locales. 

Pupils in Grade 2 were administered the SlfCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency . ! 
in November 1975, by members of the BECOM staff. Tables 33-36 present the results 
of that testing. As per evaluation design, these results serve as baseline (and 76-77 
pre-test) measures. 
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TABLE 33 

SWCEL Test of Oral EngUsh Proficiency 
Subtest 1: Vocabulary 
Grade 2 



LOCALE X s 

1 21.41 2.733 

2 20.80 1.136 

3 19.00 2.828 

4 21.00 2.000 

5 21.00 0.894 

6 20.09 1.973 

ALL 20.63 3.377 



TABLE 34 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 
Subtest 2: Vocabulary 
Grade 2 



LOCALE X s 

1 27.45 1.706 

2 26.35 3.966 

3 25.86 2.399 

4 27.62 2.496 

5 25.50 3.000 

6 24.72 3.259 

ALL 26.49 2.780 
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TABLE 35 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 
Subtest 3: Structure 
Grade 2 



1 48.62 29.818 

2 36.30 23.669 

3 27.09 21.902 

4 ^ 39.25 "9.946 

5 62.00 22.987 

6 43.81 21.400 

ALL 43.010 26.026 
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TABLE 36 





SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 








Total Score 








Grade 2 




I. nut. 


X 


s 


H 




97.50 


32.407 


24 


2 


83.45 


25.886 


10 


3 


/I .yb 


Oil 

<A . 33/ 


11 


4 


Q7 Q7 


1 ^ . tfy / 


4 


ft 

5 


109.50 


25.950 


6 


6 


88.63 


25.015 


11 


ALL 


90.14 


28.791 
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Self Concept Scale 

Second grade pupils zn Choctaw schools were administered the Self Concept 
Scale developed by BECOM from the lOX instrument. This measure was administered 
by BECOM staff trained by the BECOM evaluator. The table below gives the results 
from the target 2nd grade classrooms at each local.t^: 

TABLE 37 
Self Concept Scale 
Second Grade 



LOCALE 


X score 


S.D. 


n^ 


1 


28.66 


5.2947 


21 


2 


29.40 


4.1687 


10 


3 


24.9091 


5.0489 


il 


4 


27.50 


2.8868 


4 


5 


26.0 


3.6332 


f 


6 


22.0 


3.2660 


7 


ALL 


2£.94 


5.0392 


59 



Language Dominance 

The language dominarice and proficiency was assessed subjectively by classroom 
aides and teachers. The results of this assessment is presented on page 12 

In order to determine the relationship between performance on the MAT; Primary 
X, (Reading Subtest) and other measures administered by EECOM, the coorelation co- 
efficient (Pearson r) between each of the measures and MAT was computed. The tables 
below present this data. c-.n 



X MAT: Primarv 
s = 8.7900 
n = 66 

Test Name X 
SWCEL 

Vocabulary 20.63 

Pronunciation 26.49 

Structure 43.01 

Total 90.14 

Self Concept 26.94 

MAT: Primary I 23.32 
(Reading Subtest) 
October 75 

* = significant at .01 



TABLE 38 

Comparison: MAT: Primary I (Reading Subtest) 
April 76 and Other Measures 
Grade 2 

(Reading Subtest) April 76 = 38.73 



2.733 
2.780 
26.026 

28.791 

5.0392 

9.2891 



p-value 



.493 
.346 
.017 

.CJO 

.282 

.086 



.4896* 
.3884* 
.6112* 

.6550* 

.0423 

.5926* 
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THIRD GRADE 

fVs per program design, all children in Grade 3 in 1975-76 received 30 minutes, 
3 times/week, English as a Seco^ Language instruction utilizing CORE 4 materials. 
Additionally, tvo days per week, students received Oral English Language Arts material 
and activities. The supervision of the ESL instruction was by the BECOM EFl Spe- 
cialist. Instruction was provided by classroom teachers. 

Although program design provided for only ESL instruction in Grade 3 In FY 75-76, 
Choctaw story books were additionally made available for use by classrooms during 
story hour. BECOM curriculum personnel utilized story books designed for 1st grade 
In these classrooms. 

The table below indicates the number of CORE 4 lessons completed in each target 
3rd grade classroom. 



Locale Number of CORE 4 LessG>.s Completed FY 75-76 

1 19 

2 22 

3 28 

4 22 . 

5 16 

5 n 



As no third grade instructor had had prior experience with systematic ESL 
instruction, the development of teaching methodologies and skills precluded the 
completion of the number of expected le?;sons. Training in this area is discussed 
in Chapter III, Tra ^ning. 

Pupils in Grade 3 were administered tne M etropolitan Achievement Test: Primary 
II, by classroom teachers during October 1975 and April 1976. The test was adminis- 
tered in English following MAT Instructions. Scoring was accomplished through MAT 
scoring services. Scores are standard scores. As per evaluation design, these result 
serve as baseline (and "6-77 pre-test) measures. 

The following tables provide a comparison of Third grade reading and math achieve 
ment as measured by MAT: Primary II, between OcLober 11)75 and April F76. 
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TABLE 39 





Comparison: Fall 1975 and Spring 1976 






Metropolitan Achievement Test: 


Primary II (Reading Subtest) 








Grade 


3 








Locale 


A 

October 75 


s 




April 76 


s 


t 


1 


Ad 91 


/. jUo<: 




/in Ai 

49.47 


7.8770 


1 .8040 


2 


48.21 


11 .9330 




42 26 


O • KJOCO 


1.7595 


3 


• 48.66 


4.0751 




43.50 


6.8024 


1.9920 


4 


52.41 


14.1900 




50.00 


5.0091 


.5547 


5 


59.75 


17.9699 




51.33 


6.0277 


.8738 


6 


52.00 


16.9853 




52.66 


9.1378 


.1026 


ALL 


48.91 


12.3748 




47.74 


o,3Z33 


.7586 
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Comparison: Fall 75 and Spring 76 








Metropolitan Achievement Test: 


Primary I 


h Subtest) 








Grade 


3 








Locale 


X 

October 75 


s 




X 

April 75 


X 


t 


1 


46.45 


6.9377 




51.30 


9.2407 


2.5693* 


2 


44.73 


3.3026 




53.63 


J . UDOU 


3.0030** 


3 


49.41 


5.H27 




53.16 




1.5170 


4 


39.4, 


7.8446 




53. 7? 


5,7437 


4.8019*** 


c 
0 


46.51 


13.c*203 




63.33 


10.2632 


1.847/ 


6 


52.44 


7.^916 




66.11 


9.7268 


3.?74;** 


ALL 


46.49 


10.0579 




iA:54 


9.2407 


5.o6'-^}-'** 



The results from the April 1975 aim1ni<;t»^' tion of the MA T: Primary II biitt^fy 
were compared to the results from April 75 ttsting. Tho^^e corriparisons are pr^iSi-nted 
below. (It should be pointed out that the ad^rrlnistration of the HAT in April 75 
was not properly controlled (and not under the direction cf BECOM)^ thus the validity 
of the scores is suspect.) 
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TABLE 41 

Comparison: April. 75 and April 76 
Metropolitan Achievement Test: Primary II (Reading Subtest) 



Locale X s X s t 

April 75 April 76 



1 


45.60 


9.5764 


49.47 


7.8770 


■ ,2514 


2 




no data reported 


for 75 for Locale 2 




0 


'^0 . UU 


3.01 


43:50 


6.8024 


5983 


4 


57.37 


.. 7,5202 


50.00 


5.0091 


2. 51 


5 


54.0 


4.3588 


51 .33 


L.0277 


.6217 


D 


47.0 


8.0124 


52.66 


9.1378 


1 4588 


ALL 


48.13 


8.8709 


47.74 


8.3233 


.2724 






TABLE 42 












Comparison: April 75 


and April 76 








Metropolitan Achievement Test: Primary II (Math 


Subtest) 




)cale 




s 




s 


t 




April 76 




April 76 






1 


48.00 


7.2168 


51.30 


9.2407 


1.5964 


2 


no 


data for locale 2 








3 


53.00 


4.3684 


53.16 


6.8468 


.0690 


4 


60.37 


8.9592 


53.75 


6.7437 


1.7805 


5 


63.6 


3.0550 


b3.33 


10.2632 


.0436 


6 


53.0 


3.8209 


66.11 


9.72'68 


3.8100 


ALL 


52.43 


7.0631 • 


54.54 


9.i?407 


1.5996 



The results presented in the above tables indicate: 

Tables 39 and 40: « 

1. No significant rise in English Reading Achievement was recorded at any locale 
during School year 75-76. Thus, the effect of three one-half hours per week 
of ESL was regligable. It is recommended that the amount of £SL be increased 
to at least 5 hours per week. 

2. The decrease in Standard Devidtion in MAT Reading indicates that the ESL program 
and Third Grade English program benefitted poorer students greater than it did 
better students, 

3. Significant increases in Math Achievement were recorded at three locales- The 
academic achievement of limited English speakers 'n the abstract learning involved 
in Math has been recorded by other programs and s ems not to be ffected greatly 
by English proficiency levels. 
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Tables 41 and 42. 

1. Comparison of April 75 and April 76 achievement results indicates a decrease 
in Third grade achievement. This decrease should be attributed to the entire 
school setting and schocl curriculum and not to the effect of the ESL program. 
(ESL is the only BEC(>4 iiCtivity in Third Grade.) A variety of factors (outside 
the responsibility of 8EC0M) impinge on this achievement. These factors and 
the responsibility for reotifying them remains the responsibility of the BIA 
school personnel. 

Pupils in Grade 3 were administered the SWC E L Test of Oral English. Proficiency 
in November 1975, by members of the BECOM staff. Tables 43-46 present the results 
of that testing. Testers were trained by the BECOM evaluator. (Summaries of the 
testing data are presented in Interim REport, January 76.) 

* TABLE 43 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 



S.ubtest 1 : Vocabulary 
Grade 3 

Locale t ^ ri 

; 21.87 2.608 39 

2 21.78 2.016 19 

3 19.615 2.902 13 

4 21.25 1.982 8 

5 20.87 1.356 8 

6 21.00 2.160 4 
ALL 21.35 2.456 91 

TABLE 44 



SWCEL Test of Oral English Profici- 
Subtest 2; Pronunciation 



Grade 3 

Locale X 

28.12 2.446 39: 

: 26.92 . 2.840 19 

j 27.03 2.854 13 

' 4 " "27.62 1.808 8 

5 25.688 1.889 8 

6 26; 37 1,702 4 
ALL 27.38 2.542 91 
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Locale 
1 

2 " 

3 

4 

5 
6 

ALL 



Locale 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

-UL 



TABLE 45 

SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency 
Subtest 3: Structure 
Grade 3 



30.386 
33.679 



77.87 
65.05 
40.15 
56.87 
56.62 
65.75 

65.20 



TABLE,,, . 
SWCEL Test 9,f« Or?"' English Proficiency 
ToiTal Score - Grade 3" 




39 
19 

f3 
8 
8 
4 

91 





s 


n 


127.87 


33.382 


39 


113.76 


36.211 


19 


86.^: : . 


31.910 


13 


105.75 ' 


34.385 


8 


99.18 '•''-^ 


18.518 


8 


113.25 


41.458 




113.94 


35.499 


91 



Third grade pupils were administered the BECOM developed Self Concept Score 
developed from the lOX instrument. The measure was administered in Choctaw by BECOM 
staff trained by the BECOM evaluation specialist. The table below gives the results 
from this testing. 
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TABLE 47 








Self Concept 








Third Grade 




Locdl e 




c 


11 


1 


26.51 


5.0448 


39 


2 


30.68 


2.7741 


16 


3 


28.08 


5.5834 


12 


4 


27.60 


5.7581 


10 


C 

0 


OO 

dO. 00 


1 .5275 




0 


OC CO 
uO • 0^ 




Q 

y 


ALL 


27.64 


.4.8130 
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The language dominance of pupils in targeUthi ^d grade classrooms was as^sessed 
subjectively by classroom aides and teachers. The results of this as^jssment is 
presented on pag e 10 . 

In order to determine the relationship between performance on MAT: Prirr'^ry II 
(Reading Subtest) and other measures administered by-JBECOM, the coorel^ition Coeffi- 
cient (Pearson r) (matched pairs, multiple "regression) between each of the measures 
and Spring MAT: Primary II (Reading Subtest) was computer^. The table below presents 
this data. 

TABLE 48 

Comparison: MAT: Primary II (Readfng Subtest) 
April 76 and other mea^utes 
Grade 3 

X MAT: Prim ary II {Reading Subtest) April 76 = 47'.74' 
<= 7.8770 
n = 32 

Test Nam.' X s . p- value r 

SWCEL 

Vocabulary 21.46 2.1301 .182 .4526 *" 

Pronunciation 27.52 2.3308 .482 .3352 

Structure 64.33 33.1540 .513 .4986 

Total 113.99 35.8669 .000 .5129 

Self Concept 27.65 4.9355 .148 .05328 

MAT: Pr'-inry 

(Reading :>jbtest} 48.13 8.8709 .561 .4872 

OctobGr 7S 
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TRAINING 



Teacher Aides: 

BECOM teacher aides received in-service training designed to prepare them to 
be competent bilingual teaching assistants. Such training included: Choctaw 
literacy. Bilingual teaching methodologies and the proper use of BECOM and other 
bilingual materials. Training sessions are listed below: 

Session 1 



Date: 
Topic: 

Participants: 
Conducted by: 



Session 2 



Date: 
Topi c : 

Participants: 
Conducted by: 



Session 3 

Date: 
Topi c : 



Participants: 
Conducted by: 



Session 4 



Date: 
Topic: 

Participants: 
Conducted by: 



Session 5 



Date: 
Topi c : 

Participants: 
Conducted by: 



Session 6 



Date: .. 
Tiopic: i 
Parti entrants : 
Conducted by: 



August 12-16, 1975 (30 total hours) 
Choctaw Literacy, use of BECOM materials 
12 Choctaw bilingual aides 
BECOM staff • 



October 8, 1975 (4 hours) 

Teaching Choctaw Reading and Reading Readiness 
12 Choctaw bilingual aides* 
BECOM staff 



December 22-31, 1975 (45 total hours) 

Use of BECOM matr-rials. Development of bMingual materials 

in the classroom 

12 Choctaw bilingual aides 

BECOM staff 



January 2-3, 1976 (6 total hours) 

Evaluating student progress; use of instruments 

BECOM aides 

BECOM Evaluator 



March 12-16 (40 total hours) 

Use of Choctaw Materials in the classroom 

All bilingual aides and classroom teachers in K-3 

PECOM staff 



May 17-28, 1976 (80 hours) 
Preparation of classroom materials 
12 Choctaw bilingual aides 
BECOM staff 
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BECOM aide training was evaluated both formatively and summatively. The 
results of the summative evaluation is presented in. the table below. Aides perfonned 
self-evaluation utilizing the checklist attached in Appendix E. This self-evaluation 
was administered after the 1975 BECOM Sumner Institute, during In-Service Training 
Session 5 and after the 1976 BECOM Summer Institute. 



n = 12 



I ten oiT^ 


>> 

A 


X 


X 




July 1975 


March 1976 


J u 1 v 1 * 


1 


^.41 


2.77 , _ 


3.41 


0 




3.0 


3.75 


o 

o 


Z .41 


3 V 


3.33 


A 
H 


Z.25 


- 


3.58 


D 


Z. CO 


3. 1 1 


3.41 


c 
D 


Z. Zo 


3.41 


3.25 


7 

7 


2.08 


2 . 77 


3.33 


*** 

I- 


2. 33 


3.0 


3.0 




2.33 


2.77 


2.91 


10 


2.0 


2.77 


2.91 


1 1 


2.16 


2.35 


2.5 


1 o 
\c 


2.25 


2.55 


2.5 


1 o 

lo 


2. lo 


2.77 


3.08 


Id 


2.75 


2.55 


3.58 


1 Q 

19 


2,50 


2.77 


2.83 


on 


2.41 


3.0 


3.58 


Z 1 


2.33 


2.88 


3.58 


22 


1.91 


2.88 


3.08 


23 


1.91 


2.33 


3.25 


24 


1.91 


3.0 


3.08 


'ir 


2.41 


2.44 


2.91 


28" 


2.25 


2.22 


2.75 


29 


?.33 


3.0 


3.41 


30 


2-41 


2.88 


3.25 


31 


1.33 


2.77 


2.91 



Criterion correspond to items on appended checklist. Rating is on a 1 to 4 scale. 
The higher number- iiuiicates positive rating. 
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Classroom Teachers: | 

Classroom (certified) Teachers received in-service training in the use of CORE 
ESL materials, ESL methodologies, and the management of a bilingual bicultural | 
classroom. ESL Training was accomplished by the ESL specialist. The ESL specialist 
visited each classroom once per week. On these visits, he observes the classroom I 
teachers conduction of ESL instruction, provides written and verbal feedback and ' 
demonstrates lessons and ESL teaching strategies. Classroom management training ■ 
was provided to classroom teachers during In-Service Training Sessions 1 and 5. I 
Furthermore, BECOM Evaluation Specialist and BECOM Director met with teachers to 
provide formative information to improve .,ci ass room instruction and inhance the team- - | 
teaching effort between aides and teachers. 

Teachers were rated in November and May by the ESL specialist on 11 preferred | 
behaviors for ESL teachers. Teachers also supplied self ratings of their competencies 
on these behaviors, in May 1976. The results of these ratings is presented below. A 
copy of the criterion for assessment is provided in Appendix E. 



n = 18 



Criterion* X 

November 1975 

I 2.37 


X 

May 1976 




May 1976 
(Self-rating) 


3.1G 




3.18 


II 2.04 


3.09 




2.98 


III 2.28 


3.22 




3.12 


IV 2.01 


3.09 




. 3.09 


V 1.97 


3.16 




3.16 


VI 1.88 


2.79 




2.75 


* Criterion correspond to general headings in rating form, 
scale. The higher number indicates positive rating and a 
rating. 


Rating 
lower 


i on a 1 to 4 
nuiiiber a negative 


In May 75, tpachers were furthermore rated 


as to their general 


implementatiu.. 



I 
I 



I 
I 
I 
I 

cf Choctaw Bilingual Education. This rating was accomplished by the BECOM evaluator | 

I 
I 



after 3 hours of classroom visitations. 
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fe'J-';- "-r*-"' ■ . ' BECOM 

S^.;! ' BECOM SKILLS CHECKLIST 



■:ro\xr Name 

j;id you atteha ^the BECOM Surruner Institute during the Summer 1975?^ 



Task cannot can per- can per- 

perform form task form task 

task with help 

Teach a lessoa using the Choctaw 

language throughout the lesson _____ 



. Compose and write short personal 
I notes in Choctaw to friend£3 



Translate written Choctaw to 

written English 

Translate written English to 

written Choctaw 

Translate oral Choctaw to 

oral English 

Translate oral English to 

oral Choctaw 

Read Choctaw aloud for an 

audience 

Prepare lists and notes in 
Choctaw for personal use 
(for example/ shopping lists, etc) 

Transcribe Choctaw stories , anecdotes , 
etc. from tape and from dictation 



0. Write a report, essay^ pr story in 
' Choctaw 

\ 

.1. Take notes on meetings and ^ 
addresses given in Choctaw 

.2- Prepare notes in Choctaw for an 

oral speech 



.3. Write lesson plans in Choctaw 



.8, Read Chocta'^; with understanding 
(s*2veral sentences) 



Read Choctaw v/ith understanding 
(several paragraphs) 



TASK 



cannot^ 

perform 

task 



can per^ 
form task 
with help 



can per- 
form task 
easily 



can teachj 
others 
task 



I 

I 



20. Construct materials for use in 
developing Choctaw vocabulary in 
*^"'the classroom setting 

21. Supervise pupils' tasks which 
include work with Choctaw words 
and sentences 

22. Prepare a 15 minute talk defending 
bilingual education and discussing 
the*need for bilingual education in 
your classroom 



23. Locate resource people or materials 
to be used in a Choctaw bilingual 
classroom 



24. Locate material or information 
about bilingual education and 
evaluate its possible use in your 
classroom 



i 

- 'i 

i 



26. Show and tell another person 
something about Choctaw gramiTiar 



28 . Point but some grammatical 

differences between English and 
Choctaw 



29. Prepare posters, signs and bulletin 
boards in Choctaw 



30. Take a lesson plan, or lesson 
outline written in English, 
prepare the materials for that 
lesson and teach it 

31. Prepare an evaluation tool 
to evaluate the success of 
your teaching in one subject 
(for example, reading, etc.) 
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Choctaw students at Mississippi State University participating in the Teacher 
Training Program demonstrated several problems. These problems, the result of thei 
high school preparation, are directly reflected in their college performance: 

1) Choctaw students demonstrate inadequate high school prepration 

a. Poor Oral English Skills (syntax, public speaking, etc.) 

b. Poor English Comprehension skills 

c. Poor English Reading skills 

d. Poor English Composition skills (report researching and writing, 
par^graphy' composition, etc.) 

e. Some students lack high school prerequisites courses (e.g.. Algebra, 
etc.) 

2) Students have poor study habits 

3) Students have poor attendance record in classes 

4) Personal finance problems 

5) Personal (family) problems 

6) Major adjustment to college atmosphere 

Summary reports of Fall and Spring student progress are presented 1n Appendix 
H of this report. 



Teacher ID No. Criterion 1* Criterion 2 Criterion 3 -Criterion 4 Criterion 5 
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•t 
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3 


3 


4 


1 n? 

1 


9 


? 


3 


2 


3 
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9 
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2 


2 
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1 
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1 
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•t 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 UD 


O 


2 


3 


2 > 


3 




2 


2 


3 


3 


3 




3 


2 


2 


1 




^ 


4 


3 


4 


2 


4 
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3 


3 


3 


• 


302 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 




3 


3 


3 


2 


3 




4 


3 


3 


4 


3 
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2 


2 


2 


2 
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3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


502 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


601 


• 4 




3 


4 


4 


602 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4 
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* Criterion 1 

Criterion 2 

Criterion 3 

Criterion 4 

Criterion 5 



Attitude toward bilingual education 
Effective use of bilingual aide 
Intr-class groupings 

Ability to des.i-gn and conduct bilingual bicultural lessons 
Ability to manage pupil behavior 



Rating was on a 1 to 5 point scale. The higher number indicates a positive rating 
and a lower number a negative rating. 

BECOM Pardprofessionals: 

BECOM para professionals (Choctaw Language Specialists and Choctaw Language AssiS| 
tants) received on-the-job training in Choctaw literacy, the development of bilingual 
bicultural teaching materials and in the-teaching strategies for use in bilingual 
classrooms. 

Pre-Service Training at Mississippi Sta"te University: 

The attached table provides information concerning the progress of the Pre- 
Service Teacher Training Students enrolled at Mississippi State University during 
FY 75-76. Certain of these students participated in the BECOM Summer Bilingual 
Institute. Their achievement in that Institute is reported in the section concerning 
the Summer Bilingual Institute. 
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BECOH mm TRAINING STUOtlTS AT MSI) 
V 



...i. 




Lloyd Edseil Git;sof] 97 : 12 ; 

; . i I £?Y 1073 - B 
' ' i r'lIC]123-C 



Roy Wad? Jir: i 100 ! 13 



Jam's Jiuie 



Deborah H^irtin^ 




Patricia Hartir. 



«irgil Ssf?; 



Pamela Snith 



i EDE 3433 - C 
! EDE 3471 . C 
EDE 4433 - 1 



1.14 



' .1013 " C ; ^'^^ 
PE 3233 -B ; 



AM102-C 
, EDE 4403 - G 
; EDE 4^23 -C 
' .' €2513- 1 



■ E0E 4423 -C i 
; EPyi073 -C i 
; flilE 2513 - I'lJ 1 



0 



^ 


^ ^ 

l''3! 


12 


i 

did not 
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: attend 
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1 


2.30 

! 
f 


15 
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1 
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12 , 12 



'53 -U 
I ftt 1013 - 0 
i FE 3123 - B 
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2.00 0 



12 



12 



1 HI 1053 - U 
I FiA 1013 - Ij 
I PE 3123 - B 



15 



42 12 



HI 1003 -F 
MA 1013 ■ WP 
flic n23 - F 
.JlllLmU£_ 



2 00 ! 15 : EDE 4003 - !j 
• ^ ; EPy 1073 - F 
! PH 1013 -f 



0.00 



EN 1203 -C 
EPy 1053 ■ A 
1013 -WP 



0.50 



15 



AN 1103 -F 
EDE 4003 - D 
HI 1053 -D 
fQ.1013-.f 



2.56 18 



HI 1003 -0 
EDE 1413'- B 
EOS 4003 - A 
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2.50 
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EECi Teacher Training Students At HSI) 



CO 
0 




3 

Gwendolyn Thompson 


30 


15 


EDE^433-WP ... 
tDE1453-MP ' 

PE 3233 - F : 


0 1 

. ! 

! 

)■ 


1 

i 

1 




6 


Charles Tubby 


0 


Ente 


; 
. 

red,, dropped oat after two 


weeks 


1. „ 


■ 

• 

■ 


1 

i 

! ■ ■ v. 

i 

! 


4 ' 

taaUillians i 36 

1 
1 

1 

» 


15 


■■PHlQ23"r ' — - 
EPy 1043 - B ... 
EPY 2123 - C ^'^^ 
HA 1013-11 


15 

■ 


AN 1103 . 
EDE4003 -B- . 
EOE W13 - 1 
HI 1003 - F 


, J 
,75' 1.93 18 ' B- 

t ; 

• 


Ina Frazier 


15 


12 




rt Jita • u ■ ' , 

HE 1053 -WF OJ 0 
HA 1013 -WF ^ I . 
MIC 1113 - WP , i , 




j : 

! i 

• i ' ' 



PH 1013 - WP 
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1 ■ Dropped out of program to get marfied, new attending MSI) night school. 

2 Dropped out of prograi for health reasons. ^ 

3 Dropped out of program for personal financial reasons, ' 

4 Dropped out of program for family reasons. ' - 

5 Dropped out of program for family reasons. 
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Summer Bilingual Institute: 

The BECOM Sumner Bilingual Institute was held, June 7 to July 9, 1976 at 
Choctaw Central High School. Three couf-ses, credit from Mississippi State University, 
were offered. Staff for the Institute were drawn from the BECOM Project staff. The 
three courses will be discussed individually. 

EDE 3516 (Preparation of Bilingual Bicultural Materials and Practicum) 

6 Credit Hours 

Participants in the course were 36 .credit students and 7 non-credit students. 
The demographic breakdown of the students is as follows: 

BECOM Teacher Aides 12 

MSU Pre-Service Students 4 

Follow Through or Title I Aides 20 

ABE Teacher 1 

BIA Aides 5 

All participants were native speakers of Choctaw. 

The course followed the MSU catalogue description for the course and called 
for the upgrading of Choctaw literacy skills, the development of materials preparation 
and use skills, the development of bilingual curriculum and the coordination of be- 
havioral objectives with classroom instruction. Emphasis was placed on the develop- 
ment of classroom materials which taught behavioral objectives and whose value could 
be evaluated. (See attached schedule.) 



Instructors were: 



Loren Nussbaum, BECOM Staff Linguist 

Ken York, BECOM Director - 

Pat Denny, BECOM Materials Developer 

Carolyn Reeves, MSU Teacher Training Director 

Robert Scott, BECOM Evaluator 

Gail Wilson, BECOM Choctaw Language Specialist 

The following consultants were utilized: 

Mrs. Betty Jacobs, Oklahoma Choctaw Bilingual Education Project, 

Choctav^^ Language Arts 
Mr. Randy Jacobs, Oklahoma Choctaw Bilingual Education Project „ 

Bicultural Education 
Mrs. Margaret Wendell, Summer Institute of Linguistics, Literacy 
\ Dr. Mary Galvan, University of Texas, ESL 

) 

Grades for the course were as follows: 

A 8 

B 19 
*C 8 
D 0 

^ . ' 101 
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EDE 3516: Preparation of Bilingual • Bicultural Materials and Practicum 
Scheduie of the Institute 



8:aiii to 8:50 am 



8:50 to 9:45 am 



9:45 to 10:00 am 



1 



10:00 am to 12:00 pin 



12:00 noon tol:00p!tl 



1:C0 pm to 2:00 pm 



2:00 pm to 2:15 pfo • 



2:15 pm to 3:30 pm 



Monday 



Tuesday ' Wednesday, Thursday 



Friday 



Lecture: 

Behavioral 
Objective 


L 

/ 

1 A/^^l IMA ■ 

lecture; 

Social Studies 
Reading/Math, 


leckure: 

Behavioral 
Objective 


leciurs. 

Reading, Writing 


'Behavioral 
Obiectivfi 


Lab: 

Objectives 


, Curriculum 
Development 
Projects 


Lab: 

Objectives 


Curriculum 
Development 
Projects 


lab::''-:::'^5/'l^ 
Objectives : • ; 




«i ■• ^ » Bf 0 ■» i*,i> a * u w 9 ■ '■ w v 






n^KMMM^ H^MteAH III 












































Curriculum 










Projects 










Materials 
Development 










and 

Assignments 
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EDE 84J3 (Elementary Curriculum for bilingual Classrobnis) 3 Credit Hours 

There were 5 credit and 6 non-credit participants in the course. The demo- 
graphlG breakdown of the participants is as follovyc: 

Classroom Teacher s 

Grade K ' 1 

Grade 1 2 

Grade 2 1 ' 

Grade 3 3 

Grade 4 1 

Follow Tnrough Program Assistantis 3 

Three participants were Choctaw Bilingual while the others were monolingual 
English speakers. 

The course followed the MSU course outline, however, additional emphasis was 
made or, the development of particular curricula which meet the specific needs of 
children from limited English speaking backgrounds (See attached schedule.) The 
various models of bilingual curricula and ESL curricula were investigated. Parti- 
cipants were required to develop curricula outlines which would be .suitable for use 
in their individual classrooms. The role of evaluation in curriculum planning 
and development was discussed and students given the opportunity to develop appro- 
priateevaluation tools for their classroom use. 
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EDE 843 3, Element ary Sch ool Curriculu m 

12:30 p.TTiv Conference room, Choctaw Central Elementary 
Dr. U. Scott & Dr. ^. Reeves 



Da ily Schedule 

June 

7 Orientation to class, establishment of requirements/ 

etc. 

8-9 No Class (Follow Through Workshop) 
'10 Needs Assessment : v;hy? How? * 
11 Lecture/discussion: Historical and philosophical 

perspective of curriculum (Ch 1,2,17)* 

14-16 Mary Gaivan (ESL ^ English Language Arts) 

17 Looking at ch ildr en . Cue s t Speaker: Russel Baker 
(Learning Styles) (Ch 3*& Ch 2-3, Better Chance to Learn ) 

18 Guest Speaker: Mrs Randy Jacobs (Language Arts) 
(Ch 9)* 

21 Curriculum Organization (Ch 5-6)* 

22 Curriculum Organization (Ch 7-8)* 

23 Guest Speaker: Mr. Jimmie Gibson (The BIA Elementary 
Curriculum Plan) 

24 Discussion of projects, papers and courses of study, 
presentation of resources, etc. 

25 Social Studies (Ch 10)* 

2G R-eading. Guest Speaker: Dr. Carolyn Reeves 
29 Career Education. Guest Speaker: Dr. E. Boudreaux 

Social Studies and ?.E. (Ch 12-13) 



30 School Health, finest Speake r : Mr . » Binh - . 

Art. Guest Speaker: DeLaura Leslie 
July 1 Math. Guest Speaker: Al Cearley 

Guest Speaker: Bill r;*rescia 
2 Bilingual Edttcation. Guest Speaker: Ken York 

6 ''The whole Curriculum Picture" Dr. Reeves, (a.m.) 
work on projects, courses or study (p.m.) 

7 Evaluation: why? how? (a.m.) 

Behavioral Objectives, etc. (p.m.) (Ch 4,16)* 

8 Presentation of Projects, courses of study with ^ 
di3cu^sion(a.rn.andp.m.) 

Re vi ew o f coarse 

9 FINAL ZXAM 

* This indicates that these readings are from Ragan fi Shepherd. 
Cognate readings from other sourcs will also be provided. 

NOTE: All papers, courses of study and projects are due on 
July 8, 1976, but you are encouraged to turn them in earlier if 
you desire . 
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COURSE REQUIREMENTS: 

1. All students are required to take the final exam 

2. Each student will do either a cov^rse of study, a project 
or a paper, (stuaent's choice) 

3. Course grades will be based on 40% Final Exam and 60% 
project, coarse of study, or paper, 

4. Hequirementis for papers, courses of study or projects: 

a. all must be approved prior to beg inni ng on them 

b. all papers mu^t be of graduate school quality, 
typed, no spelling ot grammatical problems^ documented, 
e tc . 

c quality is more important than quantity 

Selected Bib-Biography for course: 

Ragan and Shep^»erd . Modern Elementary Curriculum . 

Short ai;d Marconnit. CoH; temporary Thought on Elementary School 
Curricu lum > 

Michaelis, Grossman and Scott. New Designs for Elementary 

School Curriculum 
Good and Brophy . Looking in C las sr ooms ^ 

BIA Curriculum Bulletin #3. Hi lingual Education for American 
I ndi ans . 

OCR Publication #51. A. Better Chance to Learnj Bilingual - 

Bi cultural Education . 
BIA Curriculum Bulletin #5. A Kindergarten Curriculum Guide for 

'^ ndian Children * 
Pop ham. An Evaluation Guidebook . 

.... and other books, article-s, resources, etc. as they are 
uncovered and made available . • 
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The instructors for the course were: 

Dr, J, Robert Scott, BECOM Evaluation Specialist 
Dr, Carolyn Reeves, MSU Teacher Training Director 

The following consultants were utilized: 

Dr, Mary Galvan, University of Texas, The Role of 

ESL in the bilingual curriculum 
Mrs, Randy Jacobs, Oklahoma Choctaw Bilingual .Education 

Project, Bicultural Language Arts for Choctaw Children 

Grades were as follows: 

A 4 
B 1 

EDE 6443 (Language Arts) 6 credit hours 

There were 5 credit and 3 non-credit students enrolled in this course: five 
classroom teachers, 2 Follow Through Program Assistants, The course was designed 
to provide intensive training in the development of ESL methods, materials and 
teaching strategies. Personnel enrolled in the course, received training in the 
classroom use of English language arts and in the linguistics necessary for their 
individual development of classroom materials. During the course, intensive indi- 
vidual instruction was provided to participants by Dr, Mary Galvan, The course 
was taught by Charles Gillon, BECOM ESL Specialist, Course grades are: 

A 1 
B 2 
Withdraw 2 

Particular problems arise when offering courses for credit for classroom teachers. 
Most of the BIA classroom teachers already have at least a BS degree and many a MA, 
Thus, the incentive for attendance is for personal development, for education beyond 
the BS plays no role in their professional advancement. Additionally, classroom 
teachers' tuition is not provided for in the BECOM training budget, thus, their parti 
cipation depends on their own paying for tuition, a condition many were not willing 
to subscribe to. Thus, participation by the teachers of target children was far less 
than desired for future classroom implementation. In the future, if teachers are to 
be included in the for-credit portion of the Summer Institute, arrangements must be 
made for portions of their tuition and additional incentives developed. Perhaps the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs should develop a program for training classroom teachers who 
have their degrees by mandating bilingual bicultural edu'* tion as one of its goals. 
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Parental Involvement: 

The concept of parental involvement in the development and operation of Choctaw 
education is new to the Choctaw people. In the past the BIA has run the schools 
from the agency with little input from community members. This condition, however, 
continues generally. Tribal members have organized a Choctaw School Board, to 
which the BECOM program is responsible. The members of this school board are elected 
by the Choctaw communities. The Choctaw School Board provides administrative direc- 
tion to the BECOM program. Through this school board, the community feelings are 
input into the program. 

Each of the six Choctaw communities organize annually a community organization, 
encompassing all members of each community. It is during this organization that 
each community elects a member to the BECOM Advisory Board. This advisory board 
makes recommendations to the Project Director concerning direction for the developme'^t 
of the Choctaw curriculum. These community meetings are held monthly and a member 
of the BECOM staff attends these meetings, to report on Project progress and solicit 
community input. The community organizational secretary maintains record of all 
issues discussed at these meetings. 

There are six BECOM Advisory Board members. All are native speakers of Choctaw, 
residing in the Choctaw communities. All have limited reading and speaking skills 
in English, although most of them are high school graduates. Choctaw is the first 
language in all of their homes. 

The Advisory Board members are: 

C ommunity Advisory Board Member 

Tucker Louise Chapman 

Pearl River Annie Sue Farve 

Conehatta Velma K. Jimmie 

Red Water Billy Gene Tubby 

Bogue Chitto Lola Jackson 

Standing Pine Arlie Dee York 

Each Advisory Board member receives a copy of every curriculum material 
developed or adapted. Comments and opinions about these materials are solicited 
from the Advisory Board. With the addition of a Community Involvement Specialist 
to the staff of the BECOM Project, BECOM progress can more readily be dessimil?ted 
to community members and community input more easily integreated into the project. 
Additionally, since all but 4 of the BECOM staff are Mississippi Choctaws and live 
in the various reservation communities, community in^ut is fed into the program through 
their program efforts and daily associations in various community activities. 
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Coninunity members are further informed of the activities and progress of 
the BECOM project through the Choctaw Community News . This monthly tribal news- 
paper provides the program with one full page for news and pictures. 

During the BECOM Summer Institute (June - July 1976), two Advisory Board members 
received literacy training and training in the use of Choctaw as a instructional 
medium. They provided the program with direction in the development of the BECOM 
math materials. 

The attitude and opinions of parents toward education and bilingual education 
were surveyed during June, 1976. The suinmary of this survey is presented in Appendix 
G. 
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Program Management 

The management component of the BECOM project is charged with: 

1) the organization and planning of the several in-service and pre-service 
training sessions, 

2) the development and continuing laison between the BECOM project and the 
. BIA schools and other tribal educational programs, 

3) the management of fiscal matters, e.g., finance, office space, etCo, 

4) the development and implementation of the annual evaluation design, 

5) the periodic staff meetings to review needs and progress of the program. 

During FY 75-76, these responsibilities were carried out by the BECOM director, 
the BECOM evaluator, and the tribal finance office. BECOM director scheduled 
training sessions and organized the agenda for those sessions (See Chapter III, 
Training). Laison between programs was carried out as the result of intensive 
effort of the BECOM director to persuade tribal and BIA programs to begin the use 
of bilingual methodologies and philosophies in their program activities (See Chapter 
IV). Financial matters are conducted through the Tribal Finance Office, which 
provides the BECOM Director with a monthly balance sheet. The development and 
implementation of the Evaluation Design is the responsibility of the BECOM evaluator. 
This report is the culmination of the implementation of the 75-76 evaluation design. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Interactions with Other Educational Programs 

During the Course of FY 75-76, the BECOM program took opportunities to coordi- 
nate its activities and program with other tribal, BIA and IHS educational programs. 
These opportunities were used to try to coordinate efforts to reduce duplication 
of effort, to try to provide these programs with bilingual methodologies and to try 
to instill in these programs the need for bilingual education in the classroom. 
Efforts with certain programs met with extreme success, while efforts with other 
programs met with less success* It is believed that future development of positive 
relations between programs can provide guidance, direction and cooperation thus 
bettering the educational impact of each of the programs. 

Interaction with the Choctaw Follow Program - 

During the FY 74-75 conflict between the BECOM and the Follow Through programs 
(both operating in K-3) existed^ This conflict surrounded two central areas: 1) the 
use of Choc taw. as. .the medium of instruction and; 2) the use of systematic ESL metho- 
dologies. The Follow Through program insisted that instruction should be in English 
utilizing the "language experience" approach to' learning English. Professional 
educators, educational theorists and linguists insist that this approach is not 
the most efficient method of accomplishing the goals of bilingual education; or 
the most appropriate method for teaching children of limited English speaking 
backgrounds^ During the course of FY 75-76, this situation has been rectified to 
some extento Follow Through personnel have been trained and oriented to the goals 
and procedures of bilingual education and the. content area instruction in the class- 
room is now accomplished in Choctaw. ESL instruction is being accomplished utilizing 
a compromise systematic methodologyo With Follow Through's hiring of a former BECOM 
employee as Director, the adjustment of the Follow Through program to the ideals of 
bilingual education has been proceeding. The Summer Bilingual Institute, operated 
by BECOM, provided over 200 hours of training for Follow Through staff. With this 
training and the increased dialog between the two programs, the development of co- 
ordinated effort is anticipated in FY 76-77. 

Interaction with Choctaw Head Start ; 

The BECOM program provided the Choctaw Head Start Program with opportunities for 
training of Head Start staff in the development and utilization of Early Childhood 
Bilingual Educationo During the course of FY 75-76, 9 Head Start teachers acquired 
Choctaw literacy skills from BECOM training, furthermore, storybooks and language 
arts materials devel oped Jby BECOM for kindergarten use were made available to Head 
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start for their use. Future coordination between the goals and curriculum of 

the BECOM and Headstart programs is anticipated in FY 76-77 as a result of planning 

sessions proposed by the BECOM directoro 

Interaction with the BIA Educational Program ; 

Despite assurances and encouragement from BIA Educational personnel within 
the Choctaw Agency, the cooperation and implementation of bilingual education in 
the Choctaw Schools remains a slow and developing process. Certain BIA supervisors, - 
although they recognize the need for education appropriate for children of limited 
English speaking backgrounds, do not provide the support and direction that 
teachers feel is necessary for the complete and proper implementation of bilingual 
education. Annual BIA personnel changes has required that the BECOM project in 
many cases begin from the ground e^ich fall. In most bilingual schools, the bilingual 
program is meshed with the existing school currtcul urn, however, the lack of a BIA 
curriculum (for these schools) has forced the BECOM program to develop its own 
curriculum which is more extensive than usually required of bilingual programs. 
Generally, the overt attitude of BIA classroom and supervisory personnel has remained 
one of cool reception. Additional training and orientation (both through pre- and 
in-service training) will attempt to instill in these persons the need for and expected 
results of a bilingual program. 

The bilingual program has made available during the FY 75-76, the following In- 
service training for BIA teachers: 

Individual Training 

a. BECOM ESL Specialist met with each teacher 2 hours per week to demonstrate, 
evaluate and plan classroom ESL instruction, 

b. BECOM curriculum personnel met with each teacher on average of 2 hours per 
month to assist in the planning and development of individual classroom bilingual 
materials and procedures, 

c. BECOM Measurement and Evaluation Specialist met with each teacher monthly to 
develop classroom evaluation procedures and instruments and to provide formative 
Information derived from the program evaluation, to be used in classroom planning. 

Group Training 

a. BECOM staff conducted a 2 day orientation and training workshop prior to the 
start of school August 1975. 

b. During Christmas break, BECOM staff conducted a 2 day training session dealing 
with classroom roles of teachers and aides and ESL methodologies, 

c. During the Christmas break, BECftM staff conducted a 1 day seminar and workshop 
dealing with curriculum in K-3 for bilingual classes, 

d. Two courses (200 hours of instruction) were offered to teachers during the BECOM 
Summer Institute. These courses covered ESL methodologies and the curriculum^ 
for schools enrolling a majority of children from limited English speaking back- 
grounds „ 
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Interaction with Choctaw Adult Basic Education Program : " j 

BECOM staff, as per the FY 75-76 BECOM proposal, developed initial Choctaw 
Literacy materials for use in the ABE program. BECOM staff, furthermore, provided I 
a two day workshop (August, 1975) for the ABE staff in the use of these materials. 
The continued interaction in the area of adult literacy is anticipated as one ABE 
teacher participated in the BECOM Summer Bilingual Institute acquiring skills in 
the teaching of literacy skills. 

Interaction with Choctaw Continuing Education Office : 

The Choctaw Continuing Education Office is charged with the higher education 
of Choctaw people. BECOM pre-service students at MSU were processed through this 
office. Furthermore, the BECOM director worked with the Continuing Education direc- 
tor to recruit students for the MSU program and find additional funds for their 
education. During the Summer Institute, that office provided scholarship (one-half 
of tuition) to Choctaw college students who were desirous of attending the Institute. 
13 students received funds through this office. 

Interaction with the Choctaw Career Education Program : 

The Choctaw Tribe operates a Title IV, Career Education program in the BIA 
schools. BECOM curriculum personnel and evaluator met on occasion with the Career 
Education program to work out cooperation between the two programs and to insure | 
that no duplication of effort was occuring. BECOM staff assisted the Career Education 
staff in the development of materials in Choctaw to teach career oriented subjects. I 
Interaction between these two programs is allowing fov the joint development of a 
viable bicultural education program. 



Interaction with 3IA Title I Program: 



Attempts were made by the BECOM Director to integrate into the Title I program, 
several of the concepts of bilingual education pertaining to reading. The BECOM 
director offered materials and staff support to Title I on several occasions, howeveftj 

that program continues to pursue the traditional English reading approacheSo BECOM * 

has suggested the use of ESL and Choctaw Reading methodologies- for Choctaw Title I I 
students — evidence supports the conclusion that the primary cause of reading 

failure among Choctaws is lack of English proficiency - - however, these suggestions | 

have not been acted on^ Future interactions with Title I will be centered on the I 

development of an ESL and Choctaw reading program in Title I o | 
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Interaction with Indian Health Service and Choctaw Health Departme nt; 

BECOM staff have met with IHS health educators on several occasions to provide 
them with information concerning the use of Choctaw in school health education, to 
date, BECOM has developed 2 instructional units dealing with personal hygiene 
(science). These materia. s were developed for use in Language Arts, however, they 
deal with health related matters. Future plans include training IHS health educa- 
tors in bilingual methods and the development of Choctaw instructional materials. 
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APPENDIX A 
BECOM Staff 



Kennith H. York 

Alvin Cearley, Ph. D. 

Loren Nussbaum 

J. Robert Scott, Ph. D. 

Charles Gillon 

Patrici? Denny 
Gail Wilscn 
Gwen Thompson 
Marguerite Ben 
Francine Alex 
Theron Denson 

Classroom Aides : 
Ava Dee Joe 

Homer J. Sockey 

Ida Johnson 
Fannie Williamson 
Annie Merle Anderson 
Mary Jane Robinson 
Emma King 
Effie Bell 
Alma Willis 
Agnes Johnson 
Roseanna Tubby 
James Billy 
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Director 
Staff Linguist, 
Staff Linguist 

Measurement and Evaluation Spe 

English as a Second Language 
Specialist 

Curriculum Specialist 

Choctaw Language Specialist 

Choctaw Language Assistant 

Choctaw Language Assistant 

Secretary 

Part Time Illustrator 



Choctaw Central Elementary 
School 

Choctaw Central Elementary 
School 

Conehatta Boarding School 
Conehatta Boarding School 
Tucker Day School 
Tucker Day School 
Bogue Chitto Boarding School 
Bogue Chitto Boarding School 
Standing Pine Day School 
Standing Pine Day School 
Red Water Day School 
Red Water Day School 
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BECOM Developed Materials 



Bibliography 
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Bibliography of Choctaw Materials 



np^rrintion 


Subject Area 


Grade 
Level 


Language 


Reading Readiness Lesson 1A-115 
Math Readiness Lessons 1A-5B 
* Hosi 1st Anopa - Story Book 


Language Arts 
Math 

Language Arts/Math 


K 

IN 

K-3 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 
Choctaw 


Hosi 1st Anopa - Teacher's Guide and 
Activities^ 

Hosi 1st Anopa Bulletin Board 


Language Mr us 
Language Arts 


K-3 
K-3 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 


* Boastful Man - Teacher's Guide and 
Activities 

Choctaw Christmas - Story Book 


Language Arts 
Story Book 


K-3 
K-'i 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 


How Rabbit Became a Thief - Story . 
Book 


Language Arts 


• K-3 ■ 


Choctaw 


How Rabbit Became a Thief - Teacher's 
Guide and Activities 

* Indian Meets Bear - Story Book 


Language nr tb 
Language Arts 


K-3 
K-3 


Choctaw 
, Choctaw 


Indian Meets Bear - Teacher's Guide 

and Activities 
Sol Oman Tubby 's Animals - Story Book 


Language Arts 
Language Arts 


K-3 
K-1 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 


Qrkinman Tiihiiv - Tpaphpr's Guide and 
Activities 

4/- ti-^tM-iU^n Alia Q+T^i^v/ Rnni^ 


Math 

Language Arts/Social 
Studies/Reading 


K-1 
K-3 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 


Waui;*hn Alia - Tparhpr*S Guide and 
Activities 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


* Urki.f Dncciim ^r;^rpH Wildcat ^ Storv 
Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


How Possom Scared Wildcat - Teacher's 
Guide and Activities 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


*How Possom Tricked t d Wolf - Story 
' Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


How Possum Scared Wildcat - Teacher's 
Guide and Activities 

* Turtle and Deer Race - Story Book 


Language Mrts 
Language Arts 


K-3 
K-3 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 


Turtle and Deer Race - Teacher's 
Guide and Activities 

Cinnoti Poster 


Language Arts 
Language Arts/Science 


K-3 

IN sJ 

■ K-3 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 


Cinnoti Poster - Teacher's Guide 
and Activities 


Language Arts/Science 


K-3 


Choctaw 
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Bibliography of -Choctaw Materials (continued) 



*- 


— iSrtjv ... 












i>uDjecL Area 


j Grade 
1 Level 


Language 




Breakfast Book - Language Experience 


Language Arts 


1 


Child'<; Own 

1 Ut 1 1 1 u o UWII 




Big Brown Bear - Story Book 


Language Arts 




1 Chortflw 




Reading Lessons 1-11 


Language Arts 


1-2 


1 Choctaw 




Beginner's Dictionary 


Language Arts 


K-3 


1 Choctaw 




Turtle and Deer Race - Flannel Graph 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 




Syllable Game> 


Reading 


1-2 


1 Choctaw 




Rhebus Read Along 


Reading 


1 1 


Lnoctaw 




Word GaiB6 


Keau 1 ng 


K-1 


Choctaw / 




Listen and Read 


Keaaing 


1-2 


Choctaw 




Svlltfihlp Rprnortifinn Wnrl^choofc 


Reading 


1-2 


Choctaw 




L. 1 3 Lcii '*aiiu*- rvcau * oy 1 idOlc icSSOnS 


Reading 








1 through 12 


1-2 


Chncf ciw 

1 Of 1 LQ W 




Read and Answer - Lessons 1 thrmiah d 


1 Pp;) H n nn 
r\cuu 1 iiy 


\-c 


Choctaw 




rif 1 Lilly Lcobuiib 1 tnrougn lu 


Language Arts/Reading 


V-2 . 


1 Choctaw 




Syllable Matching Game 


1 Reading 


1-2 


Choctaw 




Finish The Word - Lessons 1 through 10 


Reading 


1-2 


Choctaw 




Selective Spelling - Lessons 1 










through 12 


Language Arts/Reading 


1-2 


Choctaw 




My People - Bulletin Board Ideas 










Folder 


Social Studies/Reading 


K-3. , , 


Choctaw 




Ben Franklin - Historical Colorbook 


Science/Social Studies 










" /Reading 

^: 1 


K-3 


Choctaw 




How Ria is a ^tirl^ - ^tnrv RnnL' 


Language Arts/Math 


K-1 


Choctaw 




The Five Senses - Story Book and 










Art*! vi fv P^^rl^Ano 1 
L 1 V 1 Ljr r CI I* NCI yc 1 


Language Arts/Science 


K-1 


Choctaw 


nfiuoc Dauy ib 1 rici L f oCOry dOOK 1 


Language Arts/Science 


K-1 


Choctaw 




The Busy Ants - Story Book 


Language Arts/Science 


K-3 


Choctaw 


★ 


Racoon and Possom and The Breakfast - 










O LU 1 Jr DUU N 1 


Language Arts/Math 


K-3 • 


Choctaw 




Bear Adopts Puppies - Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 




How The Man Crossed the River - Story 










Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


★ 


Why Owls Live Away - Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


★ 


Ho^i Yaya - Story Book 


Language Arts | 


K-3 


Choctaw 
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Bibliography of Choctaw Materials (page 3) 



uescri pti on 


oUlJjcL t Ml ca 


Grade 
Level 


LGM^ua^c 


Animal Poster 


Language Arts/Social 

•DtUQlco 




UilULLuW 


Just watcn ne - oLory dook 


1 annitano Av^^'C 
LdligUayc Ml 


IN" 1 




Bear and Rabbit Feed Each Other - 
btory 1500K 


LuliyUa^c Ml Lb 


iV *} 


rhorf aw 


LOKTin pOWd >Mp 1 Sat 1 - Otury DUUN 


LuM^UOvjc'Mll'd 






Chanticleer and the Fox - Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


The Emporer's New CI others - Story 


1 f^nniiRnp Art^ 


K-3 


Choctaw 


The Dog and the Wolf - Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


*Micco, a Seminole Boy -Story Book 


Language Arts/Social 


K-3 


Chortaw 


ine roresL nutci otory ouun 


lqm^uumc mi 


i\ «j 


fhortaw 


The Story of the Jay - Story Book 


Language Arts/Social 
btudies 




uriuL tdW 


Kacoon ana wo it - otory dook 


LQiiyUu^c Ml 




rhnrtaw 


Peter and the Wolf - Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


* An Alaskan Igloo Tale - Story Book 


Language Arts/Social 
Studies 


K-3 


Choctaw 


* Nita Balili - Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 


Choctaw 


^ HOW uay ana Nignt were uiviaea - 
Story Book 


Language Arts 


K-3 

I 


Choctaw 



* Denotes books also utilized as primary Choctaw readers. 
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ESL Materials 



1. Core Kit 

2. Core Workbooks (on order) 

3. ESL Games 

4. Supplementary Lessons 

# 1 - Gender in Pronouns 

# 2 - Pluralization of Nouns 

# 3 - Past Tense 

# 4 - Sound Drills 

5. Mass Countable Noun Picture File (to be distributed) 

6. SWCEL Item Analysis 

7. Short Papers and Handouts on Aspects of ESL Teaching 
Methods 

8. ESL Visual Aides Centers 
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APPENDIX C 



CONSULTANT SERVICES 



1. - Dr, Paul Liberty, Assistant Director, Measurement and Evaluation 

Center, University of Texas, Evaluation Consultant. 

2. Dr, Mary Galvan, Department of Foreign Language Education, University 
of Texas, ESL & English Language Arts Consultant. 

3. Margaret Wendell, Summer Institute of Linguistics, Norman, Oklahoma, 
Literacy Consultant. 

4. Betty Jacobs, Oklahoma Choctaw Bilingual Education Project, Choctaw 
Language Arts & Bicultural Education Consultant. 
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APPENDIX D 



Sumnary Statistics 

Inter-Correlation Matrices 

The follovnng tables (1, 2» 3, and 4) provide the intercorrelation (Pearson r) 
matrices for the instructional variables evaluated during FY 75-76. A list 
of the variables monitored is presented with each table. Computation was 
achieved utilizing the program FACTOR, at the University of Texas. 

Kindergarten ; 

Variable Number Variable Name 

1 TOBE (Level K) Math 

2 TOBE (Level K) Science 

3 October 75 MAT (Readiness) 

4 April 76 MAT (Readiness) 

5 SWCEL Vocabulary 

6 SWCEL Pronunciation 

7 SWCEL Structures 

8 SWCEL Total Score 

9 Teacher's Assessment of Choctaw 

Language, Ability 

10 Teacher's Assessment of English 

Language Ability 

11 Aide's Assessment of Choctaw 

Language Ability 

12 Aide's Assessment of English 

Language Ability 

13 BLDT (Choctaw) Score 

14 BLDT (English) Score 

15 Self Concept 

16 Aide's Skill Level 

17 Teacher's ESL Teaching Skill Level 

1® Teacher's Bilingual Implementation 

Level 
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nmm \ 1 3 4 5 6 ' 11^ ■ 9 '10 11" ' ■^• '■^^^^^^^^^ 

1 .5517 .4567 .5742 .1794 .1156 .0372 J329 -.1020 -.0880 .1055 J63^ 

2 .4978 .5939 .2534 .1240 -.1298 .1441 -.1157 .0529 .0097 .39r^^ 

3 .7033 .5178 .4478 .0943 .4634 ■.2985 .2827 -.0240 .4582 ; 
^ .5311 .4543 .0847 .4353 -.2080 .3416 -.0228 .4673 

5 .8723 .2384 .7554 -.1232 .4322 .0045' .3472 

^ .2190 .6907 .0705 .4039 .1179 .2736 

^ .3285 .0176 .1581 .0037 .0856 

^ -.2434 '.4761 -.1453 ,3423 

5 -.2204 .5765 -.1450 

-.2381 ,4617 

11 

13 
K 
15 
17 



o 

~ 18 



TABLE 1 
Inter-Correlation Matrix 
Kindergarten 
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n 


14 


15 


IS 


17 


18 


1 








• h2S5 


-.2000 


*4285 


2 






in7Q 




.3714 


.3714 


3 


fill Q 






• 82S5 


-.2000 


• 4571 


4 






• 18 J/ 


.3/14 


.6571 


.5000 


s 




• 9O/0 


• IbOo 


o n o r> 

♦^2000 


-.5428 


-.2000 


6 






niT on 


-.6000 


-.8751 


-.4285 


7 


— • u*-* # y 




• ui 87 


-.3714 


-.1428 


-.2000 


8 


- 2240 


• / y*j^ 


• i 3 J D 




-.1428 


-.2000 


9 


• HO » I 






XX 


XX 


XX 


10 






.0929 


XX 


XX 


XX 


n 
> * 




- . i 


-.Ol5o 


XX 


XX 


XX 


12 


-.0810 


.3353 


.2244 


XX 


XX 


XX 


13 




-.0910 


.0165 


XX 


XX 


XX 


14 






-.0142 


XX 


XX 


XX 


15 








.1428 


.2000 


.3714 


16 










XX 












XX 


17 












.9428 


18 















XX variables not studies* 

t ■' 

TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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First grade Variables studios in Fiscal Year 1975-1976 

^l^rm±- Variabl e Nam. 

^ TOBE (Level L) Math 



2 

a 

4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
'J 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 



17 
18 
19 



TOBE (Level L) Science 
October 75 MAT (Primer) Reading 
October 75 MAT (Primer) Math 
April 76 MAT (Primer) Reading 
April 76.f-WT (Primer) Math 
SWCEL Vocabulary 
5WCEL Pronunciation 
SWCEL Structure 
SWCEL Total 

Teacher's Asscssnisnt of Choctaw 
Language Ability 

Teacher's Assessment of English 
Language Ability 

Aide's Assessment of Choctaw Language 

Ability 

Aide's Assessment of English Language 
Adi 1 1 ty - • 

Self Concept 



Choctaw Reading 
Aide's Skill Level 
Teacher's ESL Teaching Skill Level 



Teacher's Bilingual Implementation Level 
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.4536 


.5114 


.4246 


.3370 


33U 


• Wo 


.4opl. 


-.1095 


.3627 


-.0632 


-.2087 


.0425 


-.1998 




"•UjoD 




-.2160 


-.1196 


.6525 


.4597 


.4043 


.4254 




MM 


.4/80 


1 AAA 

-.1888_ 


.4114 




.3959 


.5790 


.3976 


.4250 




. W 


-.0586 


.3989 






.3522 


.4235 


.2818 


• T*tU . 




00 JIT 

-.224/ 


.3260 








.4531 


.3080 


2224 






or 1*1 

.2537 










.7085 


.5109 


' •J76/ 




Ala 












.5845 

• WW TV 


6705 


- Ml) 


.0/44 














.9924 


-.5896 


.4767 
















-.5676 


.5009 


















-.2150 



TABLE 2 
Inter-correlation Matrix 
1st Grade 























14 


• 15'.. 


. '16 . 


' ii ^ 


.18 






... - , . 
.1764 ■ 


.1219 


.2842, 


.2603 


.4857 


, .7714 


.7142 .i 




.0448 


-.1771 


-.1251 


-.2898. „ 


-.6000, 


,,-.6000 . ; 


-.4285 :S 


|;- ^ ■ ■ 


-.1429 


.3166 


.1645 


.3736 


-.4571 


.9428 


.8285 1 


p^4- : ■■ 


-^.1479 


.3166 


.1645 


'.3736 


-.4285 


.8857 


:7i4^ 




-.1906 


.0613 


-.0603 • 


.2763 


-.5428 


.9428 


.8285^ > 




.1366 


.1045 


.2260 


.3607 


-.6000 


' .4285 . 


■ .2857^3: 




-.2593 


.1988 


.1061 : 


.5074 


-.4285 - 


.8857 


.3142 7; 


1 8 


-.3386 


.3519 


.0473 


-.4367 


.2571 


.3142 


• 1^14 •; 


i 9 


-.4968 


.3652 


.1039 


.3053 


-.2571 


.6571 


.4285 :| 




.7067 


.3662 


.0983 


.3646 


-.1428 


.6000 


.3142 • 


f 11 


-.2229 


-.3407 


-.1907 


.1916 


XX 


XX 


XX 


1 12 




.4989 


.1751 


.3339 


XX 


XX 


.,,:^^,XX; ' 


r 13 




-.2288 


-.1538 


.1753 


XX 


XX 


XX 


f , . 

! 14 

i ■ 






.2288 


.1951 


XX 


XX 


XX 


i 15 








.1223 


.3412 


.0857 


.0285 . . 


1 15 










.4857 


-.1428 


-.1142 J 


17 












XX 


■XX' ' 


; 18 








i 

f 






XX 


19 

















XX variables not studies 



TABLE 2 (continued) 
Inter-Correlation Matrix 
1st Grade 
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Second Grade Variables Studies in FY 75-76 
Variable Name 

October 75 MAT (Primary I) Reading 
October 75 MAT (Primary I) Math. 
April 76 MAT (Primary) Reading 
April 76 MAT (Primary) Math 
SWCEL Vocabulary 
SWCEL Pronunciation 
SWCEL Structure 
SWCEL Total 
Self Concept 

Teacher's ESL Teaching Skill Level 
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Variables 1 

1 
2 

4- 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


4627 .5926 


.1397 


.4663 


.3823 


.3354 


.3813 


.2432 


-.7714 


.7338 


.7445 


.3635 


.2995 


.6462 


.6526 


-.0850 


-.9428 




.6294 


.5189 


.4382 


.6194 


.6689 


.0713 


-.7142 






.2002 


.0980 


.5098 


.5048 


-.2289 


-.7714 








.5361 


.4716 


.5739 


.0185. 


-.4142 










• .4155 


.5273 


-.0838 


.0000 












.9839 


-.0658 


-.8285 



-.0698 



.8285 
.1428 



« ♦ TABLE 3 

Inter-Correlation Matrix 
Grade 2 
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Third Grade Variables Studies in FY 75-/6 



Variable Variable Name 

1 October 75 MAT (Primary II) Reading 

2 October 75 MAT (Primary II) Math 

3 April 76 MAT (Primary II) Reading 

4 April 76 MAT (Primary II) Math 

5 SWCEL Vocabulary 

6 SWCEL Pronunciation 

7 SWCEL Structure 

8 SWCEL Total 

9 Self Concept 

10 Teacher's ESL Skill Level 
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1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


X:. ^ 


.4053 


.4872 


.5337 


.1575 


.1007 


Y ■ ■ 2 




.4641 


.6357 


.2881 


.1521 








.6737 


.4326 


.3564 


■ ■ • 4 








.2320 


.0462 












.7522 



7 8 9 10 7 

.2861 .2770 .1006 r-. 4285 

.4370 .4458 .1267 -.4571 

.4811 Am -.0428 r.7714: 

.2868 .3002 .1328 -.4285: 

.6517 .7095 .1084 .37Tf 

^ .5967 .6559 .0711 .4857 

.9853 .0415 -.2285^ 

^ .0568 .2000 

* .3142 
10 



TABLE" 4 
Inter-Correlation Matrix 
Grade 3 



no 
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B. Self Concept 

The following table presents the by-grade means for the self concept measure 
administered during FY 75-76. These means will serve as baseline data for the 
evaluation of future progress in the affective domain. 



Grade X s n 

K 25.07 4.6573 70 

1 26.23 4.0888 72 

2 26.94 5.0392 59 

3 27.64 4.8130 89 
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3. Regregression Analysis 

As the BECOM Project is developing the instruments for evaluation and likewise 
attempting to determine the most efficient procedures for achieving its goals, a re- 
gression analysis was accomplished determining the variables which most significantly 
predict particulary pupil outcomes- Regressions analysis (with April 76, MAT Reading; 
as the criterion variable) was accomplished using the SPSS Regression program at the 
University of Texas. This analysis was completed under the direction of Dr, Paul 
Liberty, BECOM Evaluation Consultant, 

The following is the results of the predictions made by that statistical opera- 
tion. 

Ki ndergarten 

Table K-1 is a list of the variables entered. 

Table K-2 is a listing of the means and Standard Deviations of the predictor and 
criterion variables. As the regression program operates with data in terms of 
pair-wise determination of missing data, the n[ for the sample includes only those 
subjects which have no missing data. 

Table K-3 is a listing of the correlation coefficients of the predictors and criterion 
variables. . 

a. The highest correlation of any variable with the criterion (April 76, MAT Readi- 
ness) is Variable 003, TOBE Science (Level K). 

b. Other high correlations with the criterion are Variable 008 (.628), Variable 0021 
(.672) and Variable 017 (.567). These variables are SWCEL, Vocabulary, TOBE 
Math (Level K) and BLDT (English), respectively. 

c. Other variables that are positively correlated with the criterion are: SWCEL 
Pronunciation, SWCEL Total, Teacher Assessment: English, Aide Assessment: Englist 
and Self Concept. 

d. The SWCEL Structure Score is not related to the Criterion. 

e. Teacher Assessment: Choctaw and Aide Assessment: Choctaw are negatively corre- 
lated to the Criterion. 

This data indicated that the child's facility of English plays a major role in 
achievement on the MAT Readiness Test. 

Table K-4 presents the best predicators of MAT April 76 Readiness. 
The 5-variable predictor set that gives the best prediction are presented in this 
table. The proportion of variance accounted for is 79.1% (R Square). The multiple 
correlation coefficient is .889 (Multiple R). The reason that Choctaw Dominance 
enters in is that the pupils with Choctaw dominance generally perform poorer on the 
measure, and thus the negative correlation given above becomes a crucial factor. 
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First Grade ; 

For list of variables see Table K-1. 

Table 1-2 presents the listing of the means and Standard Deviations of the 
predictor and criterion variables. As with the K data, pair-wise missing data 
selection was accomplished. 

Table 1-3 is a listing of the correlation coefficients of the predictors and 
criterion variables. 

a. The highest correlation of any variable with the criterion (April 76 fWT, Reading) 
is Variable 010 (SWCEL: Structure). 

b. Other high correlations with the criterion are: Variable Oil (SWCEL: Total), 
Variable 013 (Teacher Assessment: English) and Variable 007 (April MAT, Math). 
Since MAT Math is also an achievement test, this correlation is not too surprising. 

c. SWCEL Pronunciation is not related to the MAT Reading. 

Table 1-4 presents the best predictors of April 76 MAT (Primer) Reading. 

The four-variable best predictor set is interesting, for it more dramatically 
presents the interrelationship of English Language Proficiency with English reading 
achievement. The TOBE test obviously contain some reading - related emphasis, perhaps 
in the area of readiness. One of the TOBE tests showed up as a predictor in Kinder- 
garten and another in first grade. The SWCEL seems to be a complete battery in itself. 
The use of the subtests provide better predictions than the total test, however. 

Second Grade : 

For a list of tha variables, See Table K-1. 

Table 1 1-2 presents the listing of the means and Standard Deviations of the 
predictor and criterion variables. (Again pair-wise, missing data was accounted for). 

Table I 1-3 presents the correlation coefficients for the predictor and criterion 
variables. 

a. The highest correlation of any variable and the criterion variable Is Variable 
007 (April 76 MAT [Primary i] Math); not surprising since both are achievement 
tests. 

b. Other high correlations with the criterion are: Oil (SWCEL: Total), 010 (SWCEL: 
Structure), and 008 (SWCEL: Vocabulary). 

c. Variables 014 (Aide's Assessment: Choctaw) and 012 (Teacher's Assessment: Choctaw) 
are negative correlated to the criterion variable. 

Table 11-4 presents the best predictors of April 76 MAT (Primary I) Reading. 
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The SWCEL Total is the best predictor, accounting for 42,9% of the variance. 
Table 1 1-3 shows that the SWCEL •Structure' (VAR Old) ^^c^ 
reading criterion while SWCEL Total (VAR Oil) correlated .655. 

Third Grade : 

For a list of the variable means; see Table K-K 

Table III-2 lists the means and Standard Deviations of the predictor and cri- 
terion variables. Pair-wise determination of misring data is reflected in the n. 
size. 

Table III-3 presents the correlation coefficients for the predictor and criterion 
variables. 

a. The highest correlation of any variable and the criterion is Variable 007 (April 
76 MAT, Math). Not surprising since it is a subtest of a battery of which the 
criterion is also a subtest. 

b. Other high correlations with the criterion are: VAR Oil (SWCEL: Total), VAR 010 
(SWCEL: Structure) and VAR 008 (SWCEL: Vocabulary). 

c. Negative correlation between VAR 012 (Teacher's Assessment: Choctaw), VAR 014 
(Aide's Assessment: Choctaw) and tho criterion is reported. 

Table III-4 presents the best predictors of April 76 MAT (Primary II, Reading). 

Had the MAT math test not been in the predictor set, the SWCEL: Total., would 
have been the best predictor. 

These results indicate: 

1. The results make a case that the SWCEL test is important in the determination 
of student achievement in English reading. 

2. The higher the teacher and aide ratings of a child in Choctaw, the lower the 
predicted English reading achievement. 

3. Self concept is only correlated with English reading achievement at grade K. 
Furthermore, the results indicate that the higher the teacher's English assess- 
ment of a child's English ability, the higher the self concept. This seems to 
indicate that the teachers are conveying to children that the teachers approve 
of children speaking English in the classroom and reward those children who 

speak English. Thus, those children who either do not speak English or speak I 
it poorly are not receiving the necessary psychological reward to create a I 
positive self concept. They are, in fact, being (covertly) told that speaking 
Choctaw or being Choctaw is not acceptable behavior. Teachers are placing a 
high value on English speaking and this value system is being transferred to 
children. 
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TABLE 
Variable Names 

Variable Name 

♦ 

Grade 

TOBE Math (Level K or L, as appropriate) 

TOBE Science (Level K or L, as appropriate) 

October 75, MAT Reading (Readiness in 
Kindergarten) 

October 75, MAT Math 

.April 76, MAT Reading (Readiness in Kinder- 
garten) CRITERION VARIABLE 

April 76, MAT Matj 

SWCEL Vocabulary 

SWCEL Pronunciation 

SWCEL Structure 

SWCEL Total 

Teache'r Assessment: Choctaw 
Teacher Assessinent; English 
Aide Assessment Choctaw 
Aide Assessment: English 
Language Dominance: Choctaw 
Language Dominance: English 
Self Concept 
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TABLE K-2 

Means and Standard Deviations of Predictor and Criterion 

Variables 



VeHTiable Mean ' Standard Deviation Cases 

4.0719 32 
4.6219 32 



16.4385 32 * Criterion 

Variable 



007 


not entered 


in K 




008 


14.78 


5.2038 


32 


OOS 


22.42 


4.0183 


32 


010 


35.28 


106.6360 


32 


Oil 


53.73 


24.6236 


32 


012 


3.31 


.8590 


32 


013 


2.03 


1.0313 


32 


014 


3.56 


.8400 


32 


015 


2.21 


.7925 


32 


016 


37.21 


7.9706 


32 


017 


21.06 


7.441 


32 


018 


25.12 


4.0620 


32 



002 15.25 

003 14.84 

004 not entered in K 

005 not entered in K 

006 54.96 
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TABLE K-3 

Correlations Coefficients: Predictors and Criterion 



Predictor • Correlation with Criterion 
Variables 

002 .6728 

003 .6915 

004 not entered in K 

005 not entered in K 

006 Criterion Variable 

007 not entered in K 

008 .6281 

009 ' .4807 

010 .0020 

011 .4578 

012 -.3762 

013 .4301 

014 -.2065 

015 .4685 

016 .2767 

017 .5670 

018 .2145 
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■ ' - TABLE' K-4 : ■ ' ■ - .•^ • ^-■:v•->;?t^ 

Best Predictors of April 76 MAT Readiness "\ ^ -:'':<fi^tM 



If 



Steg. • 


Variable 


Multiple R 


R Square 


1 


003 


.692 


.478 


2 


008 


.792 


.627 


3- 


014 


.835 


.698 


4 


002 


.868 


.754 


5 


016 


.889 


.791 



R-Square Increment! 

. ■..478-., 'rfm 

.056 

.0537 . ■ 



I 
I 

•I 

1 

i 

1 

i 

m 

i 
i 
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TABLE 1-2 

Means and Standard Deviations of Predictor 
and Criterion Variables 



Variables Mean Standard Deviation Cases 

002 17.91 4.9350 37 

003 7.51 3.4691 37 

004 not entered in 1st Grade 

005 not entered in 1st grade 

006 31.05 5.2065 37* Criterion 

Variable 



007 


37.72 




12.7162 


37 


008 


18.67 




3.3421 


37 


009 


24.66 




2.9299 


37 


010 


31.45 




24.0746 


'37 


Oil 


74.98 




27.4481 


37 


012 


3.67 




.5299 


■ 37 


013 


2.56 




.9292 


37 


014 


3.94 






37 


015 


2.21 




.8542 


37 


016 


not entered 


in 


1st Grade 




017 


not entered 


in 


1st Grade . 




018 


25.56 




4.6995 


37 
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TABLE 1-3 

Correlation Coefficient: Predictor and 
Criterion Variables 



Variable Correlation with Criterion 

002 .5850 

003 -.1953 

004 not entered in Grade 1 

005 not entered in Grade 1 

006 Criterion Variable 

007 .4420 

008 .4352 

009 .1259 

010 .6109 

011 .5981 

012 -.1445 

013 .5217 

014 .04906 

015 .1846 

016 not entered in Grade 1 

017 not entered in Grade 1 

018 -.0228 
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TABLE 1-4 

Best Predictors of April 76 MAT (Primer) Reading 

Variable Multiple R R Square R-Square Increment 

010 .6109 .3733 .3733 • 

002 .6944 .4822 .1089 

009 .7277 .5296 .0474 

008 .7552 .5703 .0407 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Criterion 

• and Predictor Variables ; 

Variable Mean Standard Deviation Cases 

002 not entered in 2nd Grade 

003 not entered in 2nd Grade 

004 not entered in 2nd Grade 

005 not entered in 2nd Grade 

006 39.35 8.7510 53* Criterion 

Variable: 

007 44.03 . 12.6991 -53 

008 20.73 2.1497 53 

009 26.93 2.5924 53 

010 . .. 42 . 07 26.1241 53 

011 90.02 29.1241 53 

012 3.58 .9289 53 

013 3.41 .7188 53 

014 3.60 92.69 53 - 

015 2.83 .9351 53 

016 not entered in Grade 2 

017 not entered in Grade 2 

018 27.32 4.9721 53 



TABLE I 1-3 

Correlation Coefficient: Predictor Variables and 



Criterion Variable : : > 

Variable Correl at ion wi th Cr i ter 1 on 

002 not entered in 2nd Grade 

003 not entered in 2nd Grade 

004 not entered in 2nd Grade 

005 not entered In 2nd Grade 

006 Criterion variable 

007 .6418 

008 .3896 

009 .3884 

010 .6112 

011 .6550 

012 -.3125 

013 .3733 

014 -.3472 

015 -.0300 

016 not entered in 2nd Grade 

017 not entered in 2nd Grade 

018 .04239 
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TABLE n-4 

Best Predictors: April 76 MAT (Primary I) Reading 

Step • Variable Multiple R R Square R Square Increment 

1 on .6550 .4291 .4291 

2 007 .7392 .5464 .1172 

3 010 .7742 .6002 .0538 

4 013 .8033 .6453 .0450 

5 015 .8211 .6742 .0289 
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TABLE 111-2 

Means and Standard Deviations of Predictor and 
Criterion Variables 



Variable 



Mean 



Standard Deviation 



Cases 



002 


not entered 


in 


3rd Grade 




003 


not entered 


in 


3rd Grade 




004 


not entered 


in 


3rd Grade 




005 


not entered 


in 


3rd Grade 




006 


48.11 






8.2415 - 


47* 


007,' 


54.69 






9.4213 


78 


008 


21.46 






2.1301 


78 


009 


27.52 






2.3308 


78 


010 


64.33 






33.8669 


78 


Oil 


113.99 






35.8669 


78 


012 


3.58 






1.1216 


78 


013 


3.37 






.7578 


78 


014 


3.57 






.8454 


78 


015 


3.05 






.9421 


78 


016 


not entered 


in 


3rd 


Grade 




017 


not entered 


in 


3rd 


Grade 




018 


27.65 






4.9355 


78 
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TABLE 1 1 1-3 
Correlation Coefficient: Predictor 
Variables with Criterion Variable 



Variable Correlation with Criterion 

002 not entered in Grade 3 

003 not entered in Grade 3 

004 not entered in Grade 3 

005 not entered in Grade 3 

006 Criterion Variable 

007 .6711 

008 .4526 

009 .3352 

010 .4985 
on .5129 

012 -.2968 

013 . .2009 

014 -.1215 

016 not entered in Grade 3 

017 not entered in Grade 3 

018 -.0532 
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TABLE I I 1-4 

Best Predictors: April 76 MAT (Primary 11) Reading 



Va'^^able Multiple R R Square R i^guare Increment 

007 .6711 .4504 .4504 

on .7500 .5625 .1120 

013 .7774 .6045 .0419 
012 .7889 .6224 .0179 

014 .8045 .6473 .0248 
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APPENDIX E 
Evaluation Instruments Utilized by BECOM 

Language Dominance : 

1. BECOM Developed BECOM Language Dominance Test > Copy submitted in 
• Interim Report, January 1976. 

2. Teacher Aide Language Assessment Scale , BECOM Developed, Copy 
submitted in Interim Report, January, 1976* 

Oral English Proficiency : 

1. SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency , Southwest Educational 
Laboratory, Albuguergue, NM. 

Academic Achievement : 

1. Metropolitan Achievement Test , Readiness, Primer, Primary I and 
Primary II batteries. 

2. Test of Basic Experiences . Choctaw Translation of Math and Science 
Subtests at Levels K and L. 

3. Choctaw Reading Inventory (Level 1). Diagnostic Reading Inventory 
in Choctaw (Under development by BECOM staff) 

Self Concept 

1, Sel f Concept Scale , BECOM adaptation of lOX instrument. Copy attached. 
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Today we are going to take a different kind of test. 
It is different Lecause there are no right or wrong answers. 
The most important thing is to answer how you really truely 
feel and not how you think somebody wants you to feel. 
Look at the front of your paper. 

The first thing we are going to do is to learn how to make the 

right kind of marks. 

Look at the faces on the paper. 

Each face has a mark on it- 

When you mark your sheets you must make your marks look like 
this one. 

Look at the first box on your paper. 

This box has two faces in it. 

One face is happy and the other face is sad. 

Now I am going to read you a question. If you think the answer 
is yes for you, then put a mark on the happy face. 
If you think the ansv/er is no for you, then put a mark on the 
sad facG. 

Be sure that you mark only one of the faces. 

Remember, the most important thing is to answer how *you feel 
not how you think someone wants you to feel* 
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1. Is your teacher interested in the things you do at home? 

2. When you are trying to do your schoolwork, do the other children 
bother you? 

3. Does your teacher like you? 

4. Do other children get you into trouble? 

5. Do you like being at school? 

6. Would you be happier if you didn't have to go to school? 

« 

7. Does it bother you because your teacher doesn't give you enough time 
to finish your work? 

8. Are the grown-ups at school friendly toward the children. 

9. Do you like to read? 

10. When you don't understand something, are ^'ou usually afraid to ask 
your teacher a question? 

11. Arc the other children in your class friendly toward you? 

12. Arc you scared to go to the office at school? 

13. Do you like to draw pictures at school? . 

14. Do you like to listen to stories? 

15. Is school fun? 

16. Docs your teacher like to help you with your work when you need help 

17. Do you like doing arithmetic problems at school? 

18. Are tlie rooms in your school nice? 

19. Do you like to learn about science? 

20. Do you like to sing songs with your class? 

21. Does your school have too many rules? 

22. Do you usually do what other children want to do instead of what you 
want to do? 

23. Do you like the other children in your class? 

24. Would you like to be somewhere other than school right now? 

25. Does your teacher like some children better than others? 
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26. Do other people at school really care about you? 

27. Does your .teachex* yell at the children too much? 

28. Do you like to come to school every day? 
29* Does your teacher get mad too much? 

30. Do you feel lonely at school? 

31. Do you have your own group of friends at school? 

32. Do your classmates listen to what you say? 
. 33. Do you like to learn about other people? 

34. Do you wish you could stay home from school a lot? 

35. Is school boring? 

36. Are there a lot of things to do at school? 

37. Do nice things happen at your school every year? 

38. Do you get upset if you cannot answer a question? 
39* Do you like to play only when you are the leader? 

40. Do most of the children in your class like you? 

41. Are you a good person? 

42. Do you make mistakes most of the time when you try to do something 

43. Can you only do your work if someone helps you? 

44. Do you feel good about yourself most of the time? 

45. Are you good in your scliool work? 
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Himak nittak ano test il^hg okla ilisacih. 

Pato ila anopa falamat alpisa kiyokmat ikalpisot ikso hatokq 
Cisnas nanahos alpisa cimahwahkmat mihcihO/ na kana'ilahos 
anokfillino kiyoh. '^^ 
^iholisso ammonama pisah. 

Tikbakano nanihcihos alpisat lafacacika okla ilikhanacih. 
Holisso hasisima nasok holba tobama hopisah^ 
Nasoka ayoka. l^fayat tak^lih. 

Ciholisso islsjf akinat yappakt? ishobacacikih. - 
Ciholissoma holba toba tikbama pisah. 
Boxpat nasoka holba toba toklohos takghlih. 
Nasoka acaffakat yoppakma acaffakat nokowah^ 

Atokkiya na haciponaklolacih. Anopa falamat "a" cimahwakmat 
nasoka yoppamakg l§.fih. /* 

Anopa falamat "kiyo" cimahwakmat nasoka nokowamakg l^fih. 
Nasoka acaffa illahQ isl^facikih. . 

IkhanahO/ cisnas nanahg isanokf illikmas mihci/ na kana 41^^ 
anokfillino kiyoh. 
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! 1. llolisso cimabat'iat nana cidokka i^mih.cikat i^imanolikma acikmahnihp? 

2. Holisso t9ksali mih£itina5 iS^ttakma alia jlakat ^ iyataklamahp? 

3. Holisso ifimabacfiat ifiya5okinahnih9? 

4. Alia |lakat na ikacokmo cifokki bikayp? . . 

5. Holisso apisa attakat i^afokmahnihp? . 

6. |sat ciuaSokma hj.lah9 holisso apisa cikiyo kac^tokmat? 

7. Ciyataklamaho holisso cimabaifiat J^iholisso toksali ^iktahlo ki^ahp / 
issa 6ima£ikma? ' . ^ ^ 

8. Holisso apisapa assano alihat alia ikanaho? 

9. Holisso ittimanopolikat isaifokmahnihtp? 

10. Na acokmat ifikikhanokmat holisso ciinabaJfi i^ipanaklocikat i^inoksopahp?. 

11. Alia jla holisso i^ittiba pisyat okla Cikanahp? . 

12. Office isiyacikat cinoksopahp? 

13. Holba toba ikbikat Isacokmahnihp? 

14. Holisso itimanopli haklokat isad'okmahnihp? 

15. llolisso apisayat ayacokmahp? 

16.. Apila cinakma holisso cimabat'iat t'iyapilakat acokmahnih9? 

17. Holisso holtina inihcikat isatokmahniho? 

IS. C^holisso apisa abohaya t ayacokmahp ? 

19. Nana kanihmihos toksalika ikhanakat isaifokmahniho? 

' c t. 

20. Holisso cibapisa ittiba talowakat isatokmahniho? 

21. Anopa alpisayat lawakat atapahp? 

22. Na mihcitinnakas ismihdihp co alia ilayas na mihci banriakma ismifcih?' 

23. Alia j.la holisso isittiba pisakat isacokmahnihp? 

24. Himak fihnak^ holisso apisa cik^toho^ naksika attatinnahp? 

25. Holisso cimabaciat alia kanimika acokinahnika t alia ilaka isalihciho? 

26. Kana ila holisso apisa inayat okla tiyacokmahnihp? 

27. Holisso cimabaciat alia otahpalakat atapahp? 
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28. Nittak ayokaka holisso apisa nitikat isa(^oknmhnihg? 

29. Holisso t'imaba^iat nokowakat atapahp? 

30. Holisso apisaya ci^nak bano cimahwabika? 

31. Alia isittikanat ha^'lokpliyp? 

32. Holisso hasitti bapisayat isnanokakma okla haklohp? 
33* Kana ila immaka ikhanakat i^ai'okmahniho? 

34. Cokka atalitok ali^a holisso apisa akiyokma acokma hila isahni bika? 

35. Holisso apisayat ayay^ba kiyohp? 

36. Holisso apisap^ nalawa milica hilakat asahp? 

37* Holisso apisapa afanimi tokaliya na acokmayat yohmiyp? 

38. Ishasaya hilahp nana ciponaklokma nanit i^anola hikiyokmat? 

39. Tikba ishikiya makillakmas wa^'oha cinahlah^? 

40. Alia holisso is i 1 1 ibapisayat okla ciyaJ^okmahnihg? 

41. Alia atokma ciyah^? 

42. Nana mihci ifinnakmat citiballi tokallili^? 

43. Kanat ciyapila maki llakmakp i.^t(j)ksala hilahp? 

44. I ^ il iyacfokman i tokalli colimiho? 

45. Holisso apisaya nana niilicikat ciponnahp? 

\ 
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APPENDIX F 
Item Analysis of SWCEL Results 

November, 1975 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: All ESL Teachers, Grades K-3 

FROM: Charles Gillon, ESL Specialist 
DATE: April 8, 1976 

SUBJECT: Item Analysis of Structures Tested in the SWCEb 
Test of Oral English 



In November of this school year the SWCEL Test of Oral English 
Production was administered to all students in grades K-3. After scoring, 
an item analysis by grade of the language structure section of the test • 
(Test Items 27-83) was carried out. The purpose of the item analysis was 
to find out exactly which English structures presented the greatest dif- 
ficulty for children in each grade. In order to determine this , each 
test item was ranked from "most incorrect" to "least incorrect". This 
was done for all tests in each grade. The end result is a list of structures 
for each grade with the most difficult structure at the top of the list 
and the least difficult at the bottom. The structures tested included 
the various question forms (Who, What, Where, Do/Does, etc.), use of 
tenses, subject-verb agreement, plural ization, pronoun usage, preposition, 
adjectives, and possessives. 

The following page lists the structural items by- number in the...order 
in which they were most frequently missed. For example, for all kindergarten 
children, the structure most often missed or produced incorrectly was J?51. 
The second most difficult structure was #67. The structure most often 
produced correctly was #72, at the bottom of the list. 

To determine the structure to which each numbered item refers, turn 
to the listing of structures tested. You will find that item #51 consists 
of "What" questions with "does". Next to the description of the item are 
examples of the structure in sentences - " What does he have?" and " What 
does she want?" (Notice that the structure described is underlined in 
the example sentences.) The example sentences are not included for the 
purpose of teaching them in an ESL lesson, although they maybe. They are 
included only to illustrate the structural description. 
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Memorandum 
Page 2 

All ESL Teachers, Grades K-3 



It is hoped that the enclosed listing of structural items will 
help to: 

\1) Utilize the CORE materials more effectively by allowing 
teachers to anticipate difficult structures beforehand" 
while planning less time for items already mastered. 

2) Plan extra practice and review lessons for difficult 
structures. 

3) Devise writing exercises to reinforce difficult structures. 
(This is suggested only for those grades where English 
writing is already being done.) 

The last page is an explanation of some of the grammatical terms 
used to describe structures tested in the SWCEL. Those who have been 
away for awhile from the terminology of English grammar may find it 
helpful- 
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SWCEL Test of Oral English Proficiency: 
Structure Items in Order of Greatest Number Missed 

Kindergarten 1st Grade 2nd Grade 3rd Grade 

Item # ■ ■ Item if . Item # Item § 



51 


60 




60 


47 


67 


51 




58 


60 


48 


67 




.. .55 


' '55 


55 


55 




51 


48 


60 


58 




75 


51 


41 


40 




40 


33 


75 


48 




67 


sJKJ 


47 


81 • 




41 


67 


40 


47 




81 


4 CI 


45 


41 




27 




58 


45 




48 




81 


75 




76 


/ D 


76 


33 




uo 


/ D 


46 


76 




34 


40 


64 


34 




47 


41 


71 


46 




33 


81 


3? 


27 




46 


39 


33 


68 




61 


27 


66 


50 




49 


34 


34 


35 




66 


45 


62 


61 




45 


68 


27 


62 




62 


32 


43 


71 




71 


~'l50. 


49 


66 




35 


64 


35 


39 




50 


65 


39 


36 




32 


35 


42 


49 




39 


36 


57 


65 




64 


59 


61 


44 




57 


69 


68 


64 




63 


62 


80 


32 
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30 


80 
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Kindergarten 


1st Grade 


2nd Grade 


3rd Grade 




Item # 


Item # 


Item # 


Item § 


32. 


50 


43 


36 


44 


33. 


63 


56 


65 


71 


34. 


36 


57 


59 


61 


35. 


54 


29 


28 


63 


36. 


78 


54 


52 


79 


37. 


4A 


28 


56 


37 


38. 


70 


80 


37 


43 


39. 


82 


37 


54 


31 


40. 


56 


. . • 82 


80 


54 


41. 


29 


69 


44 


^ -1 56 


42. 


65 


70 


79 


57 


43. 


83 


78 


31 


78 


44. 


30 


30 


69 


28 


45. 


69 


42 


70 


.30 


46. 


73 


52 


78 


82 


47. 


77 


59 


82 


52 " 


48. 


28 


79. 


83 


74 


49. 


59 


63 


38 


29 


50. 


37 


38 


29 


83 


51 . 


31 


31 


43 


38 


52. 


79 


74. 


42 


42 


53. 


74 


77 


74 


70 


54. 


52 


83 


77 


73 


55. 


38 


73 


73 


77 


56. 


53 


72 


72 


72 


57. 


72 


53 


53 


53 
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Item 
Number 



Structures Tested in SWCEL By Item Number 
Structures Example 



27 Negative transitive sentences with 
3rd person, singular subject 

28 Verb "have" with 3rcJ person, 
singular subject 

29 Present Progressive Tense 
+ object 

30 Verb "want" with 1st person, 
singular subject 

31 Verb "have" with Ist person, 
singular subject 

32 Prepositions "behind" and "in 
back of" 

33 prepositions "in front of" 

34 Prepositions "by", "beside", 
"next to", "near" 

'35 Prepositions "under", "below" 

36 Prepositions "on top of", "on", 
"above" 

37 Transitive verb in Future Tense 

38 Transitive verb + demonstrative 

39 Transitive verb in Past Tense 
+ indirect object 

40 "what" questions with "do" 

41 "Do" questions 

42 Past Tense of ''to be" + preposition 

163 



He doesn*t have a ball. 
Mary doesn't like corn. 

He has^ a ball . 
She has the book. 



She 2£ roll ing the ball . 



I want the cow. 



1 have a dog. 



It's b ehind the cow. 
It's in back of the cow. 

The p''*g is in front of the cow. 

It*s b;^ the cow. 

He 's near the wall . 

The pencil is next to the box. 

It's beside the door. 

It's under your hand. 

The rock is below the water. 

It's on top of the table. 

The picture is above the door. 

It 's on^ the box. 

I'll take the box. 

I want this one. 
He 1 ikes that book, 

I gave you the book. 
He sent i t to you . 

What do you have? 
What do they need? 

Do you have a marble? 

They were in the box. 
It was on the chair. 
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•X Number Structures 

43 * . "That" or "It" ^ Present 

Tense of "to be" ^ 

44 a. Predicate Adjective 

b- Adjectives of color + noun 

45 a. • "Which one" questions 
b. "Do" question + "or" 

46 Transitive verb in Past Tense 

47 Short answer response with "do" 

48 "Who" questions 

49 Short answer responses with 
"does" 

50 Future with "will" and "going 
to" 

51 "What" questions with "does" 

52 Verb''"have" with 3rd person, 
singular subject + object 

53 Predicate adjective 

54 Present Progressive Tense 

55 "Does" questions 

56 Transitive verb + plural object 

57 "Can" + verb 

58 "What" questions in Present 
Tense + "to be" 

59 Predicate Nominative 

60 "Where" questions 

61 Poss'ssive Pronouns "his", 
"her% "hers" 
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Example 

That's 0 green marble. 
It's a dog. 

My marble is blue > 

It's a blue marble . 

Which one do you want? 

Do you want this one or that one? 

You took the marble. 
John wrote his name. 

Yes, I do. 
No, I'^Hon't . 

Who is he? 

Yes, he doP s> 
No , he doesn't . 

He will write the sentence. 
I'm going to sing* . 

What does he have? 
What does she want? 

He has a box . 

The .box is little . 
He is tall . 

He's look ing at the car. 
Does he have kittens? 



I see some kittens. 
He brought some toys . 

I can carry it. 

Wha t is he? 

He's a fireman . 
You're a teacher . 

Where is Jie? * 

That's her book. 
It's hers. 
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' Item 

Number Structures 

62 Transitive sentence with numeral 

63 Negative of verb "to be" + 3rd 
person, singular subject. Short 
responses. 

64 * Double adjective 

65 Locative preposition. 

66 Possessive v-zith proper noun 

67 "Am/Is/Are*' questions 

68 Negative + "any" 

69 A count noun ^ a mass noun 

7'^ Verb "like". Optional infinitive. 

First person, singular subject- 

71 "What" question + "do" 

72 Present Tense, of "to be" + 1st 
person, singular subject. Short 
response. 

73 Present Progressive Tense with 
plural subject. 

74 Plural noun 

75 "How many" questions 

76 "What" questions with Present 
Progressive Tense 

77 "Can" short response. 

78 Short response with "will" 

79 Possessive pronoun "my" and "mine" 

80 Possessive pronouns "your", "yours" 



Exampl e 

He has two books. 

She brought four pencils. 

No, he Isn't . 
No, she's not. 



He's a biq^ red dog. 

They are at school . 
He is OP the sidewalk: 

It's Tony ' s lunch. 

Is it hot? 
Are you sick? 

He doesn't have anx- 
They don'T want '^^^ 

That's a bowl of soup. 
It's a box of chaTL ' 

I 1 iice ice cream/ 

I like to eat ice cream. 

What do you like? 

(Who is going?) 

I am . 

Me. 

We are clapp ing . 
They are laugh ing . 

I have ring£. 

How many fingers do you have? 

What are you doing? 
What is she looking at? 

Yes, I can . 
No, I can't > 

Yes, I wilK 
No, he won't . 

It's my hand, 
it's mine. 

:t 's your coat. 
It's yours . 
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Number Structures 

81 "Where" questions in Present 
Tense + "to be" 

82 Negative of verb "to be" with 
2nd person, singular subject, 
short response. 

83 Present Progressive Tense 



Example 

Where are you s 
Where is h e going? 

No, you're not . 
No, you aren^. 



I am stand ing . 
She rs looking at the picti 
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ExpUiiation and Examples of 
Gramni?tica' Terms Used in SWCEL Test 



1, Transitive Verb - a Verb which requires a receiver of the action, i.e. • 

a direct objectn 

fd.^. He lifted the hammer, 
They took the bookp 

2c Intransitive ^evi) - a verb which does not require receiver either 

because it shows no action, or the action is 
limited to the subject. 

e.g. He is_a good man,, 
She walks quicklyo 

3. Present Progressive Tense - indicates action occurring now. Formed 

by the present tense of the verb -'to be" 
and the present participle of a verb. 

eoQo I am running ^ 

They are buying the ticket 

4o Simple Present or Habitual Tense - indicates action which occurs all 

the time or at intervals- 

e.go He sings well o 

We ea_t breakfast every morning. 

5 Demonstrative Adjectives - point out a particular noun or noun phrase- 

They include "this% "that", "these", and 
"those". 

e«go Those books are mine. 
He likes that house. 

6. Demonstrative Pronouns - demonstratives functioning as nouns. 

e.go This is my house. 

These are John's books. 

7 Indirect Object - used with a transitive verb which has a direct object- 

It usually tells to whom or for whom the direct object 
is intendeds 

e.g. We have hjm the cup. 

He wrote^ TiTry a letter. 
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8. Predicate Adjective - an adjective used as a subjective or objective ~ 

complement, 

eog. His fever is high , (subjective comp.) 

They found him asleep , (Objective comp.) 

9. Predicate Nominative - a noun or pronoun used to complete the predicate 

and refer to the subject. 

e.g. They are businessmen . 

Washington was Commander-in-chief . 

10. Possessive Pronouns - pronouns used to indicate ownership or possession. 

These include "my% "mine", "your\ "yours", "her", 
"hers", etc. 

e.g. That's her coat. 
It's hers . 

11 o Count Noun - the most common type of noun. It denotes pnly one object 

in the singular and more than one in the plural. It 
ordinarily forms its plural by adding "s" or "es"., 

e^g^ dog, pencil, tree, animal, ball 

12., Mass Noun or Uncountable Noun - indicates a "mass" or quantity of 

matter or an aggregation of things united 
in one body. It cannot ordinarily take 
"5*^ or "es" to form its plural. 

e-g. (any liquid) water,' ink, oil, etc. 

sand, butter, furniture, flour, (any 

metal or mineral) lead, copper, iron, 

etc., cardboard, leather, money. 
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APPENDIX G 

Parental Attitude Toward Education Survey 

School Administrators Attitude Toward 
Bilingual Education Survey 
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Parental Questionnaire 



Ite m Response " .'" . 

Agree Disagree No Response 

1. I expect my child to go to school, 157 1 3 

2. Parents and the school must work * . 
together to help the child in 

school matters. 152 7 _ 2 



The schools do a good job in working 

with the parents. 95 55 11 

I would like to see children taught 

in Choctaw in the schools. 132 18 11 

Too much play goes on in the schools 

today. 64 68 29 

Most teachers teach because they are 

concerned about the children. 90 56 15 

Teaching some subjects in Choctaw in j 
the schools makes it harder for the 

child to learn English. 58 ,94 9 



8. Teachers are more interested in 

themselves than in the children. 70 80 11 

9. Our schools should teach more about 

the history of the Choctaws 140 16 5 

10. I would like to be more involved in 

my child's school 149 6 6 

^1. 11* a child reads English poorly, it 
is because the teacher cannot teach 

reading. 70 82 9 



12. My child does not understand much of 

what the teachers say in school 77 76 8 

13. Teaching my child in Choctaw helps 

him understand and learn 135 16 10 

14. Visiting my child at school is worth 

my time 1 46 8 , 7 

15. What is going to happen to us will 
happen, so it doesn't matter how- 
much education we have. 22 . 131 8 

16. Many children would be better off 

if they left school after the 8th grade 5 151 5 
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Item ^ Agree Disagree No Responsj 

17. TeacherjS should meet with the parents 

more often 151 4 6 

18. I feel welcome in my child's school 157 18 6 

19. Having the children go to school in 

the summer is asking too much of them 51 102 8 

20. Most schools do not let the parents 

'know what is going oh in the schools 100 55 6 



25. I want to help decide how my child 

is educated 150 6 



A. Do you have any of the following in your home? 

TV 152 Radio 150 Record Player 119 



21. I would like to have my child*s 

teacher visit my home 142 14 5 

22. I would like to be able to read 

Choctaw 144 11 6 



23. 1 want my child to be able to 

read and write Choctaw 146 10 5 

24. My child needs to learn to speak, 

read and write good English 157 0 



B. Can you read the Choctaw Bible? yes 77 no 84 

C. Can you write Choctaw? yea 25 no 138 

D. What percent of the time does your family speak Choctaw in your home? 
less than 10% 7 ( 4.5%) 25% 1 (. 6%) 50% 26 ( 16.2%) 

. 75% 1 4 (8.7 %) 90% 3 7 (22. 9%) 100% 76 (47. 3%) 
E\ Did you go to elementary school in Choctaw schools? yes l31 no 30 
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SCHOOL PERSONNKL SURVEY 

Please mark only one cTiisv-'gr for cjch quest ioi' . 

1. What is your assignment on your campus? 



a . 


Teacher (grndt-i. K or 


1 or both) 


9 


(n 


.0^) 


b.. 


Teacher {grades 2-or 


3 or both) 


7 


(8. 


5*) 


c . 


Teacher (Both o.rrides 


1 and 2) 


2 


(2. 


k%) 


d. 


Aide 




22 


(26 


.6%) 


e. 


Pr i nc i pa 1 




7 


(8. 


S%) 


f . 


other 




3^ 


(41 


.5%) 



2. Are you bilingual? 

a. yes 33 {hO.2%) 

b. no 49 (59.8^) 

3. How r.;any years have you worked in education? 

a. 0-2 19 (23.3*) 

b. 3-'^ 1^ (17. U) 

c. 5-6 18 (22.0*) 

d. 7-9 6 {7.3%) 

e. 10 or more 2 5 (30.5*) 

4. How many years have you worked in Choctaw education*? 

0. 0-2 38 (A6.3*) 

b. 3-^^ 15 (18.4*) 

c. 5-6 9(11 .0*) 

d. 7-9 8 (9.7*) 

e. 10 or more 10(12.2*) 

Blank 2 (2.4*) 

5. How would you characterize your attitude towa rd the' B i I i ngua 1 Education 
Program? 

a. extren^ely favorable II (13-4*) 

b. favorable 42 (51 .2*) 

c. undecided or nt-uLral 2 4 (29- 3*) 

d. unfavorai ie 2 (2.4*) 

e. exiremcly ufWavorable 3 (3.7*) 

6. Oo you consider mo\>t Choctaw children in your class/school to be- 

a. Enal i sh domi nanL ! (1.2*) 

b. C;;octaw donjinant 34 (41.5*) 
bi 1 ingual 27 (32.9*) 

'i Limited in Enqlish 4 (4.9*) ^ 
i:, L I In i ted in Choctaw 2 (2.4*) 

f. Limited in both English and Choctaw 10 (12.2*) 

g. don* t know 3 (3-7*) 

. Blank 1 4l .2*) 

^ Do you considt^r the Choctaw spoken by the children in your class/ochool 
to be- 

a. Standard 27 (32.9*) 

b. Sub-Standard 5 (6.1*) 

c. adequate J6 (19.5*) 

d. inadequate 9(11.0*) 

e. don't know 2A (29-3*) 

Blank 1 (1.2*) 

1. Oo you consider the Enqlish spoken l.y Cho.naw Children in your class/school 
to oe- 7 (8 5*) 3,8 (46.3*) 

a. 'standard c. adeqdale ' c. don't know ]Q (12.2*) 

b. sub-standard d. inadequate 

13 (15.9%) U (17. 1*) '^^ 2 



9. Should Choctaw children be taught In Choctaw before being taught In 
Engl i sh? 

a. yes 23 (28.0%) 

b. no ,7 (20.7*) 

c. bolh languac)es (36.6%) 

d. all kindergorten instruction in Choctaw 

e. don' t know q (3 . $%) 

10. The amount of hours per day for ChocUiw instruction should be- 

a. one hour 20 (25.6%) 

b. two hours ]q (12.2%) 
c . three hours (fj . 9^) 

d. half day 12 (1^.6%) 

e. none 5 (6.1%) 

f . don' t know 22 (26.8%) 

blank 8 (9.8%) 

n. The best way to iniplcment a bilingual education program is through 
which of the foMovnng organizational patterns? 

a. self-contained 18 (22.0%) 

b. resource teacher 8 (9.8%) 

c. team teaching 23 (28.0%) ' > ' 

d. departmentalized 5 (6.1%) 

e. don't know 20 (2^.^%) 

blank 8 (9-8%) . . ^ 

12. Do you consider methods for teaching ESL (English as a Second Language) 
essential in v^orking v;ith children in a bilingual education program? 

a. yes l^S (56. 1%) 

b. no I 1 (13.I» %) 

c. don't know 20 (2^.^%) 

blank 5 (6.1%) 

13. As a teacher in o bilingual education program I need to know hovi to teach 
Choctaw reading? 

a. yes 52 (63.^ %) 

b. no 13 (15.9%) 

c. don't know 9 (11.0%) 

blank 8 (9-8%) 

1^. Is delcrdiining Icinguage dominance or English language proficiency essential 
before grouping children for 1 anguage . i ns t ruct i on? 

a. yes kS (59.8%) 

b. no 13 (15.9%) 

c. don't know 17 (20.7%) 

blank 3 (3-7%) 

15. From an educational point of view, should monolingual English speaking 
children be included in a bilingual program and taught in Choctaw and 
Eng 1 i sh? 

a. yes 33 (^0.2 %) 

b. no 26 (31 .7%) 

c. don't know 17 (20.7%) j [ 

blank 6 (7.3%) * . . 

16. Should Choctaw dominant children receive oral language development in 
their dominant language? 

a. y.-. 5^ (65.9%) 

b. no 10 (12.2%) 

c . don t know 16 (19.5%) 

blank 2 {2.k%) ^73 
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17. Should Choctav; children le«Trn to rorjd ihcir noLive language? 

yes 70 (85. U) 
'^^^ 3 (3.7*) 

c. don' t know 7 (8 . 5^ ) 
blank 2 {2.k%) 

18. Sliould children v;ho have ha^i ono yt».->r of Inllnfjual cifhjcation and have 
acquired English and Choctaw conipe ( ^mcy , continue a bilingual progran)? 

a. yes 1*6 (56. U) 

b. no 17 (20.7?) 

c. don' t know 1 J {20.7%) 

blank 2 ((2.^2;) 

19. The atLit, udc oru! opinion r>t" parents nnd conii:. unity member's is of how 
much iniportancc in developing 0 school program? 

a. hiu)j iniporian.e ^8 (58.^?) 

b. moderate ip-por lance 12 (1^.6?) 

c. little iniportancc 7 (.8.5%) 
d» no importance 2 (2.^^^) 

e. don't know . 10 (12.2?) 

blank 3 (3.7?) 

20. V.'hat do you feel the parents' attitude toward the bilingual program 
is? 

a. en thuusas t i c and supportative 1 (1.2%) 

b. favorable I8 (22.0?) 

c. indi ffcrent 3^ (^1 .5?) 

d. unfavorable 10 (12.2?) 

e. poor h (^ .9?) 

blank 3 (3-7?) 

21. As a teacher in a bilingual oducaiton program I need to know what types 
of Choctaw tes ts/ i ns t rument s 1 am going :o administer to evaluate the 
chi Idren In the program. 

a. yes 63 (82.9?) 

b. no 3 (3.7?) 

c. don't know 6 (7.3?) 

blank 5 (6.1?) 

22. Do you feel tfiot the tests you arc using in. your classroom are appropriate 
Jor evaluating skills of Ciioctaw dominant children? 

a. ves 8 .(9.8?) 

b. no ^1 (50.0?) 
c . don ' t kfiow 

blank5(6.1%) 

23. Do yo'.i corisidifr iln.' ability lo ^jpt'ok v.>o l.jr.juagos an asset? 

a. v^^s 66 (80.5%) 

b. no 6 (7.3^) 

c. don' I know 6 (7-3%) 

blank k {li.S%) 

2^. Do you foel tliol ihe matcri^ils thnt you ote presently using are appropriate 
for a Ilinuual classroom? 

a. vcs 32 (39.0^) 

b. ro 17 (20.7?) 

c. con't know 25 (30.5?) 

blank 8 (9.8%) 

25- In yo;ir op i i. ! on . ii. v-.ould you cf-,,i rac lu r i ihc English reading ability 
of Chf^ctiiw children yc^u h.nve tnuglu? 

a. oxrrcn;cly below arade level 1' (l3.'»%) 

liS (56.1%) 

C-. at qrnrio !,..,-..'l 13(15.9%) 

d. .-jt.ove ur. •!.v,lov,,! 0 (0.0%) 

e. c,-;ire:;.c ly j i-ovt- (jrotie level 0 (0.0%) 

blank 12 (U.6%) 
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26. In your opinion, how would you ch.^rocter i za the math ability of the 
Choctaw children you have taucjhl? . 

a. extrerncly bo low c^radc level 9 (11 .0*) 

b. below grade level kO {k8.S%) 

c. at grade level 22 (26.8%) 

d. above grade level 0 (0.0%) 

e. extremely above grade level 0 (0.0%) 

blank 11 (13.^%) 

27. In your opinion, what is the overall attitude of Choctaw children toward 
school ? . 

a. extremely Favorabl e 19 (23-3%) 

b. favorable ^7 (57.3%) 

c. undecided or neutral 11 (13.^%) 

d. unfavorable ^ (^ .9%) 

e. extremely unfavorable 1 (1-2%) 

28. In your opinion, how weil do Choctaw children get along with eaci. other 
i n school ? • . . 

a. qet along fine 73 (89.0%) 

b . do not get a 1 ong 

blank 5 (6. U) 

29. In your opinion, do Choctaw dominant children cause more discipline problems 
• than non-Choctaw doiitinant children? 

a. yes 6 (7-3*) 

b. no 68 (82.9%) 

blank 8 (9.8%) 

30 In your opinion, do Choctaw children display qood study habits at school? 

a. yes 2k (29.3%) 

b. no (56.1%) 

blank 12 (l4.6%) 

31. In your opinion, do Choctaw children generally avtively participate in 
classroom discussions? 

a. yes '^S (59.8%) 

b. no 27 (32.9%) ; 

blank 6 (7.3%) 

32. How do you feel about having Choctaw aides teaching certain subjects in 
your school /cl ass? 

3. extremely favorable 35 ) 

b. favorable 31 p^'J*' 

c. undecided or neutral 3 (3.7%) 

d. unfavorable (L^ l\ 

e. extrei'iely unfavorable h. ('•.9%) 

blank 6 (7.3%) 
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Table 1 ' 

Results of Analysis of Variance* 

Variable 1: Position 
Teachers vs. Aides vs. Administrators 



Vari- 
ables 


Grand 
Mean . 


(N=lo; 
Teacher 's 
Mean Scores (A) 


(N=22) 
Aides 
Mean Scores (B) 


(N=41) 
Administrators 
Mean Scores (C) 


Value 


Descending 
Order 
of Groups 


1 


— 








- 


(Classifica- 
tion varial 


2 


1.59 


1.78 


1.18 


1.73 


.001*** 


A-C-B 


3 


3.02 


3.44 


1.95 


3.41 


,001*** 


A-C-B 


4 


2.18 


2.56 


1.76 


2.23 


.21 


A-C-B 


5 


1.35 


1.33 


1.27 


1.39 


.99 


C-A-B 


6 


3.19 


2.72 


3.86 


3.05 


19 


B-C-A 


7 


3.00 


2. 67 


3.14 


3.08 


.99 


B-C-A 


8 


3.09 


3.06 


3.50 


2.88 


.11 


B-A-C 


9 


2.48 


2.83 


2.73 


2.20 


.72 


A-B-C 


10 


3.47 


2.59 


3.70 


3.75 


.13 


C-B-A 


11 


3.01 


2.67 


3.35 


3.00 


.26 


B-C-A 


12 


1.66 


1.53 


1. 90 


1.59 


.24 


B-C-A 


13 


1.42 


1.50 


1.33 


1.43 


.99 


A-C-B 


14 


1.60 


1.44 


2.18 


1.34 


.007*** 


B--A-C 


15 


1.79 


1.82 


2.05 


1.62 


.097* 


B-A-C 


16 


1.52 


1.56 


1.75 


1.39 


.14 


B-A-C 


17 


1.22 


1.11 


1.33 


1.20 


.99 


B-C-A 


18 


1. 63 


2.06 


1.48 


1.:: 3 


.16 


A-C-B . 


19 


1.88 


1.67 


2.95 


1.41 


.001*** 


B-A-C 


20 


2. 94 


2.85 


3.18 


2.86 


.99 


B-C-A 


21 . 


1.19 


1.11 


1.30 


1.18 


.99 


B-C-A 


22 


2.26 


2.00 - 


2.33 


2.34 


.18 


C-B-A 


23 


1.23 


1.11 


1.53 


1.15 


.12 - 


B-C-A 


24 


1.90 


1.87 


1.75 


2.00 


.99 


C-A-B 


O 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Vari- 
ables 


Grand 
Mean 


(N=18) 
Teacher ' s 
Mean Scores (A) 


(N=22) 
Aides 
Mean Scores (B) 


(N=41) 
iuiiumisT.raT.ors 
Mean Scores (C) 


IT"" 

Value 


Descending 
uraer 
of Groups 


25 


2.01 


2.13 


2.24 


1.86 


.14 


B-A-C 


26 


2.19 


2.41 


2.21 


2.06 


.09* 


A-B-C 


11 


1.98 


2.00 


2.00 


1.95 


.99 


A-B-C 


28 


1.10 


1.18 


1.00 


1.13 


.99 


A-C-B 


29 


1.92 


1.88 


1.85 


1.97 


.19 


C-A-B 


30 


1.65 


1.67 


1.33 


1.81 


.09* 


C-A-B 


31 


1.35 


1.13 


1.18 


1.53 


.01*** 


C-B-A 


32 


1.77 


1.89 


1.68 


1.76 


.99 


A-C-B 



*** = .01 
** = .05 



numbers on attached Administrators' 




* = .10 

^Variables correspond to question 
Survey 
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Table 2 

Results of ANOVAr' 
Variable 2 

"Are vou Bilin^T'ial? Tcs or No. 



Varir.ble 


Grand 
Mean 


CN=33) 
Mean 
,icore (A) 
BILINGUAL 


(N=49) 
Mean 
Score (B) 
N0N--BI1INGUAL 


P- 
Value 


Which 
Group Higher? 


1 


2.28 


2.21 


2.33 


.99 


B-A 


2 


— 


• 




- 


Classification 
Variable 


3 


3.05 


2.42 


3.47 


.004*** 


B-A 


4 


2.21 


1.97 


^.37 


.30 


B-A 


5 


1. J5 


1.24 


1.43 


.15 


B-A 


6 


3.17 


3.22 


3.14 


.99 


A-B 


7 


2.98 


2.79 


• 

3.10 


.31 


3-A 


3 


3.09 


3.21 


3.00 


.99 


A-B 


9 


2. 48 


2.45 


2.49 


.99 


B-A 


10 


3.49 


3.43 


3.52 


,99 


B-A. 


11 


3.01 


2.94 


3.07 


,99 


B-A 


12 


1.66 


1.88 


.1 .51 


.06* 




13 


1.42 


1.34 


1.48 


.99 


B-A 


14 


1.59 


1.87> 


1.42 


.002* 


A-B 


15 


1.79 


1.71 


1.84 . 


.99 


a-A 


16 


i.53 


1,58 


1.49 


.28 


A-B 


17 


1.22 


1.25 


1.19 


.02* 


A-B 


18 


1.64 


1.28 


1 . 88 


.02** 


B-A 


19 


1, 91 


2. 4'' 


1. ^^6 


• yy 


A-B 


20 


2. 97 


2. 96 


2.97 




B-A 


21 


1.19 


1.13 


I. 24 


.99 


B-A 


22 


2.26 


2.23 


2.29 


.99. 


B-A 


23 


1.23 

1 


1.20 


1.25 


.20 


B-A 


24 


1.91 ] 


1.74 


2.02 


.27 


B-A 




1 
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T/:ible 2 (Continued) 



i 







(N=33) 


(N»49) 




■ 




Grand 


Mean 


Mean 




Vhlch I 


Variable . 


Mean 


Score (A) 


Score (B) 


Value 


Group Higher? 


25 


2.03 


2.19 


1.93 


,004*** 


1 

A-B 1 


26 


2.18 


2.29 


2.12 


.99 


A-B I 


27 


2.00 


2.0.) 


2.00 


■■ ,99 


A-B ■ 


28 


1.10 


1.00 


1.17 


.20 


B-A 1 


29 


1.92 


1.93 


1.91 


,17 


A-B 


30 


1.66 


1.30 


1.88 


,001* •-* 


B-A 1 


• 1 


1.35 


1.13 


1.51 


.003*** 


B-A g 


32 


1.82 


1 48 


2.02 


■ ,04** 


B-A ■ 



*** = .01 
** = .05 
* = .10 



^Variables correspond to question numbers on attached Administrators' 
Survey 
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Table 3 

Ki^sults of Analysis of Variance "1 
Variable 5: 

ATTITULS TOWARI^ BILINGUAL SDUCATION 



Variables 


Grand 
Mean 


Favorable Group- 
Mean Score 
(N=.i'3) (A) 
(a and "b responses) 


Unfavorable Group 
Mean Score 
(N=5^^ (B) 
(c.d.e reaDoneea) 


P- 
Value 


WhJ ;h 
Group 
Higher? 


1 


2.28 


2.25 


2.38 


.40 


B-A 


2 


'-.60 


1.53 


1.72 


.15 


B-A 


3 


3.05 


3. L 


2.76 


.13 


A-B 




2.21 


2.51 


1.69 


. J05*** 


A-B 


5 








_ 


Classifica- 
tion Vari- 
able 


6 


3.17 


3.03 


3.34 


.20 


B-A 


7 


2. 98 


2 . 98 


2.97 


-99 


A-B 


8 


3. 09 


3.09 


3.07 


.99 


A-B 


9 


2.48 


2. 38 


2.66 


.13 


B-A 


10 


3.49 


3.69 


3.11 


.24 


A-B 


li 


3.wl 


2.84 


3.38 


.99 


B-A 


12 


1.66 




2.U 


.001*** 


B-A 


33 


1.42 


1.22 


1.80 


.004*** 


B-A 


14 


1.59 


1.52 ' 


1.74 


.26 


L-A 


15 


1.79 


l.o7 


2.00 


.10* 


B-A 


16 


1.53 


1.44 


1.6P 


.08* 


B-A • 


17 


1.21 


1 . 04 


1.52 


.002*** 


B-A 


!8 


1.64 


1.52 


1.86 


.02** 


B-A 


19 


1.91 1 


1-96 


1.81 


.99 


A-B 


•"20 i 
1 




2.80 


3.23 


.05** 


B-A 


21 


l.li» j 


l. 14 


1.31 


.25 


Q-A 


22 


i 

2.26 j 

1 
1 


2.27 

I80j 


2.24 1 


.99 


A-B 


O 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



Variables 


Grand 
Meaa 


Favorable Group 
Mean Score 
(N= ) (A) 


Unfavorable Group 
Mean Score 
(N= ) (B) 


P- 
Value 


Hhich { 
Group 
Higher , 

h— — 1 


23 


1.23 


1.21 


1.27 


.99 


B-A 


2/i 


1.91 


1.84 


2.04 


.99 


1 

B-A 1 


25 


2.03 


2.11 


1.88 


.04** 


A-B j 


25 


2.18 


2.20 


2.16 


.99 


A-B ' 


27 


2.00 


1.83 


2.31 


.10* 


1 

B-A 


28 


1.10 


1.06 


1.19 


.99 


B-A 

1 


29 


1 -92 


1.96 


1.85 ( 
1.84 


.01*** 


A-B 1 


30 


1.66 


1.56 


.15 


B-A 1 


31 


1.36 


1.30 




.23 


B-A 1 


32 


1.82 


1.60 


2.2. 


.02** 


B-A 1 



*** = .01 
** = .05 
* = .10 



■^Variables correspond to question numbers on attached Ad'-inistrators ' 
Survey 
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APPENDIX H 



Report on MS'J Teacher Training Students 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

D«pertm«nt of Ei«m«nt«7y and ;i«condBry Education 
llift^lstf^i State Unhrentty 

Phont: (601) 325-5124 Hay IS, 1976 P.O.OrawarLt 

or Ml5«l$»lppl State. MS 

325-5126 ^^^^2 



Mr. Ken York, Director 
BECOM 

Rt. 7, Box 21 
Philadelphia, MS 39350 

Dear Ken: 

Attached to this letter is the end-of-semester report on the 
progress of the students on the bilingual program, with tables 
and copies of the students* final grades. As you can see, the 
number of students in the program is being gradually reduced. 
The major problem this causes us is that the bilingual education 
classes may not have enough students to make, which .would leave 
those students still in the program vithout the necessary courses. 

If you need more information, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 



— 

Nora C. England, Linguist 
Bilingual Education Project 

NE/paw 

Enclosurei> 

cc: Chief Calvin Isaac 
Hayward Bell 
Russell Baker 
Bob Posey 
Jimmy Lee Gibson 
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Report on Bilingual Students' Performance 
Spring Semester, 1976 

Before reporting on the progress of individual students, a few 
points regarding University regulations need to be reviewed. 

1) Quality Point Averages (QPA's) are misleading when 

evaluating new students at Mississippi State University because of 

the University's "Forgiveness" of the first 12 hours of JF^s policy. 

» 

2/ A student is placed on probation when he accumulates 3 
quality point deficiency of 15 or more quality points. (A quality 
point deficiency means a student has less quality points than re- 
quired for a "C" average.) 

3) A student becomes an academic failure with a quality point 
deficiency of 30 or more quality points. The first time he is a 
failure he may be readmitted immediately; the second time he r.ust 
stay out one semester (or a summer session of two 5-week terms). 

4) A student who is a failure three tineas or whose quality 
point deficiency is 45 or more is an academic dismissal and will 
not be readmitted except upon recommendation of the Admissions 
Committee to the Academic Council and then only after remaining out 
of tht University one calendar year. 

5) A transfer student will be placed in the position he would 
have attained had he been enrolled in residence, except that quality 
points in excess of a "C" average earned at other institutions cannot 
be used to offset deficiencies at Mssissippi State Unf v-r'^,ity . 
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6) In order to receive a degree in Education a student must 
have an overall QPA of 2.00 and a ^2.50 QPA in his major. 

The attached tables review the academic progress of the students. 
They should be self-explanatory. 

Comments about individual students: 

Eddie Gibson did not do as well as expected, 'and certainly not 
as well as he can. He was placed on academic probation when he en7 
tered the University in Fall ^74, with 19 deficiency points. He 
reduced this to 10 points in Fall '75, but has adaed 3 more points 
this semester. He will probably h^ve to spend several extra semesters 
here to remove the deficiency points, and is very reluctant to do. so. 
He should be encouraged to stay because he certainly has ability. . 
He does not like being here and has not put in as much effort as he 
needs to to get rid of his deficiency points. 

Roy Wade Jim has done much better this semester than he did liil 
the fall. He has no deficiencies and is improving his study skills. 
He should be encouraged to remain on the program; one thing which 
might affect his willingness to remain is his separation^ from his 
wife, who works in Oklahoma. 

Deborah Martin withdrew from the University due to an injury. 

Patricia Martin has done worse this sesest^r than last and is 
tiow on probation. She apparently attends almost none of her classes^ 
Given her performance so far, it seems as if she would continue to fail 
courses until dismissed by the University. , 
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Vixfjil Sam has accumulated enough deficiently points to be 

' ■■ ' 

classified as a failure. Although he can still enroll in the 
University without waiting out a semester, his performance so far 
does not lead to a good prediction for the future, it is difficult 
to determine the causes for his consistent failure. 1: . 

Pamela Smith is doing extremely well, and has consistently 
•done so. She is clearly the top student in the bilingual program 
and has excellent chances of succeeding well in the future. 

Donna Williams has done very poorly this semester, and has 
accumulated deficiency points for the first time, she is-very 
capable, but had poor attendance and poof attention this semester, 
possibly due to personal problems. Her children were ill a lot 
this winter and this was the first time chat Sammy was also in school 
which may ha\^e affected her performance^. It is possible that she 
would do better working as an aide or in the BECOM office taking 
the on-site program. Her language ability is exceptional and she 
should be encouraged to continue in some capacity. 
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Table 1 



Bllineual Proeram 


Final 
G.P.A. 


Spring 1976 
Absences * 


Mid-Term 
G.P.A. 


Spring 1 
Absence 


Gibson, Eddie 


1.66 


6.33 


2.75 , 


2.33 


Jim, Roy, Wade 


2.25 


5.50 


2.75 


2.40 


Martin, Patricia 


0.00 


23.67 


1.75 


4.83 


Sam, Virgil 


.50 


6. / 5 


1 • Z3 


An 

J • ou 




2.50 


2.25 


2.7"^ 


.40 




.75 


13.00 


v 


3.80 


On-Campus Program 




• 






Allen, Freeman 


1.00. 


7.25 


.75 


5.50 


Jia-., Barry 


1.94 


7.29 


:!.oo 


■1.00 


Leslie, DeLaura Henry 




2.75 


2.75 


1.40 


Lewis, Edmond 


3.00 


1.50 


3.00 


.60 


Morris, Josephine 


2.20 


2.00 


2.50 


1.16 


Solomon, Catherine 


1.50 


10.20 


1.00 


4.75 


Steve, Fidelis 


0.00 


24.75 


.50 . 


11.75 


Tubby, Doyle 


1.70 


12.60 


.1.58 


5.00 


Williams, Sammy 


' 0.00 


^ 22.25 


.50 


8.40 


York, Jake 


2.75 


4.88 


1.75 


1.50 


Average number of reported 


absences 


per class 
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Table 2 

I. Bilingual Program 



Nane 

1 


Hours with D cr 
Better Grade 


Average Reported 
Absences 


Q.P.A. De- 
ficiencies 
(Final) 


Q.P.A 
Cumulative 
(Final)"" 


Final 


f Hid-TermI 


Final 


Mid-Terra 


Gibson, Eddie . 


9 


15 


6.33 


2.33 


13 




1.89 


Jim, Roy Wade 


12 


15. 


5.50 


. 2.40 


0 




2,30 


Martin, Patr^icia 


0 


3 


23.67 


4.83 


18 (Probation) 




Sam, Virgil 

1' 


6 


6 


6.75 


. 3.60 


39(Failure) 




1.00 


Smith, Pamela 


12 


15 


2.25 


,40 


0 




2.52 


Williams, Donna 


3 


9 


13.00 


3.80 


6 




1.93 


On-Campus Program 


Allen, Freeman 


9 


6 


7.25 


5.50 


12 




2.29 


Jin, Barry 


17 


,11 


, ■ 7.29 ' 


1.00 


0 




2.60 


Leslie, DeLaura Renry 


12 


15 . 


' 2.75 


:.40 


0 




2.16 


Lewis, Edraond 


18 


18 


' 1.50 


.60 


0 




2.32 


Morris, Josephine 


15 


12 


2.00, 


1.16 


0 




2.43 


Solomon, Catherine 


k 


7 


10.20 


4.75 


16 (Probation) 


1.51 


Steve, Fidelis 


0. 


3 


24.75 


11.75 


0 




0.00 




On-Campus Progra Continued 



rage z 





Hours with D or 


Averag 


[1 Reported 


(l.P.A. De- 


(1,P.A 




■ Better Grade 


Ab 


sences 


ficiencies 


Cumulative 




Final 


Hid-Tern 


Final 


Hid-Tera 


(Final) 


(Final) 


Tubby, Doyle 


? 


10 


12.60 


5.00 


45(Msii£d) 1.19 


Williams, Sammy 


0 


6 


22.25 


8.40 


0 


2.15 


lork, Jake 


8 


8 


4.88 


1.50 


20\Probation) 1.85 
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Table 3 



Progress Report on Individual Bilingual Students 







Hours 


Hours 


Seaester 


M.S.U. 


Cumulative 


Student 


Semester , 


Attempted 


Passed 


Q.P.A. 


Q.P.A. 


Q.P.A. 


Gibson. Eddie 


Spring '76 


12 


9 


1.66 


1.93 


1.89 




Fall *75 


12 


12 


2.00 


2.00 , 


1.91 




Sum.* 75 


6 


6 


4.00 


2.36 


2.01 




Serine '75 


15 


15 


2.00 


2. 00 


1.90 




Fall '74 


12 


9 


1.75 


1.75 


1.75 


Jim, Roy Wade 


Spring '76 


15 


12 


2.25 


2.24 


2,30 




Fall '75 


13 


4 


1.14 


2.23 


2.30 




Sua. '75 


6 


6 


3.50 


3.50 


2.59 


Martin, Patricia 


Spring '76 


12 


0 


0.00 


.50 


.50 




Fall '75 


12 


3 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


Sam, Virgil 


Spring'76 


12 


6 


.50 


1.00 


1,00 




Fall '75 


12 


0 


0.00 


1.22 


1.22 




Sum. '75 


6 


6 


4.00 


1.83 


1.83 




Spring, '75 


12 


6 


.75 


.75 


.75 




Fall '74 


12 


0 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Smith, Pamela 


Spring '76 


12 


12 


2.50 


2 . 5?. 


2.52 




Fall '75 


9 


9 


2. 66 


2. 52 


2. 52 




Sum: '75 


12 


12 


3.50 


2.37 


2 .37 




Spring '75 


9 


9 


2.00 


2.10 


2.10 




Fall '74 


15 


15 


2.00 


2.14 


2. 14 


Williams, Donna 


Spring '76 


12 


3 


.75 


1.86 


1.93 


Fall '75 


15 


12 


2.00 


2.27 


2.22 




Sum. '75 


6 


6 


4.00 


2.42 


2.28 




Spring '75 


15 


6 


2.00 


1.80 


1.96 




Fall '74 


12 


9 


1.66 


1.66 


1.96 
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Table 4 



Bilingual Students, Courses taken Spring Semester 1976, 
and Progress in Courses after Mid 'Term 



Students and Courses 



Gibson, Eddie 

Intro Anthropology 
Special Problem 
Teaching Children's 
Public School Music 



Grade 
Stayed Same 
as Mid-Terra 



Grade 
Came Up 
after Mid-Term 



Grade 
Went Down 
After Mid-Term 





B 


to 


C 


Lit, 


B 


to 


C 




C 


to 


u 



Jim, Roy Wade 

Teaching Children's Lit- 
^sychology of Adolescent 
Public School Music 
Special Problem 
Art for Children 



C to B 



B 


to 


C 


B 


to 


C 


C 


to 


w 


B 


to 


c 



Martin, Patricia 

Special Problem 
Psychology of Adolescent 
Physical Science Survey 
Intro Anthropology 

Sai-, Virgil 

Intro Anthropology 
Special Problem 
American Civilization 
Math for Teachers I 

Smith, Pamela 

Modern World Civilization 
Art for Children 
Special Problem 
Survey Earth Science I 

Williams, Donna 

Intro Anthropology 
Special Problem 
Elementary School Arithmetic 
Modern World Civilization 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



C to B 



D to F 



B to D 
C to D 



A to B 



I 
I 
I 



D to IncompletjH 

B to Inc^mp.lete 
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Table 5 



On-Campus Students, Courses Taken Spring Semester, 1976 
and Progress in Courses after Mid-Term 



Students. and Courses 



Grade 
Stayed Same 
as Mid-Term 



Grade 
Came Up 
After Mid -Term 



Grade 
Went Down 
After Mid-Term 



Allen, Freeman 

Accounting Principles I 

Office Management 

Phil, of Vocational Business 

Educat ion 
Principles of Ed. Psy. 



F to D 



F to D 



C to U 



Jim, Barry 

Intro. Physical Education 

Teaching Rhythms 

Teaching Gym & Tumbling 

Bask€ ^ball/Football Officiating 

TR TNS First Aid Safety 

Phy. Education in the Elementary 

School 
Marriage and Family . 

Leslie, DeLaura » 
Home Furnishing and Dec. 
Freehand Drawing I 
Special Problem 
Art Elem/Sec. School 



F to D 



F to C 



D to C 



B to C 
C to D 



B to C 



X 
X 



Lewis, Edmond 

Dir. Teaching in Elementary 
School 

Principles of Teaching in 

Elementary School 
Meth. Early Childhood 
Audio-Visual Methods 
Child Development 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Morris, Josephine 

Intro Early Childhood 

Psy & Ed. of Exception Children 

Science and T^blic Health 

Theories of Pers. 

Psych, of Ab. Behavior 

Solomon, Catherine 
Accounting I 

Typewriting Intermediate 
Filing h Records Management 
Modern ICorld Civ ;. 1 i.'at ion 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



F to C 



B to C 



D to U 



EKLC 
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Table 5 Continued ^; ^ 



Grade Grade , y Grade 



Students and Courses Stayed Same . Ca?je Up . . ^, ^J^^^^J^!^ 

as Mid-Term After Mid-Terro ' After Mid-Tgrm 



X 



C to U 



A to C 



Steve, Fidelis 
Math 

Intro to Physical Education X 
Health Education X 
American Government 

Tubby, Doyle 

Science of Public Health D to C 

Teaching Golf & Bowling 

Psy of Coaching X jy ^ 

American Government 

Williams, Sammy ' ^ 

Human Growth and Development 

Psych, of Adolescent ^ 
Mississippi History X ^ 

Elementary Micro • X iT^ts^ 

York, Jake ....^ <j> 

Oral Communications X ^ 

Individual and Family 

Nutrition X ^ 

Coaching Football . ^ . 
ACierican Government X 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Mississippi State UnfversUy 

Phono: (601) 325-5124 P.O. Drawer LL 

or January 5, 1976 Mississippi state, MS 

325-5126 39762 



Mr. Ken York, Director 
BF:COM 

Route 7, Box 21 
Philadelphia, MS 59350 

Ocar Ken: 

Attached to this letter xi- the eiid-of-semest er report on the 
pro^-res:; of the students on the bilingual program. Attached 
to the narrative report are Tables and copies of the students* 
final grades. 

My recommendatioi:! to you and the School Board is that you examine 
the information about each student carefully before making a decision 
to remove a student from the program. For example, it might he 
that if Virgil Sam would agree to go to the Learning Skills 
Center on a regular basis this next semester he would learn how 
to become more successful acaddmically. 

If you need additional information, let me know. 



Sincerely, 




Carolyn Reeves 
Co-Director 

Bilingual Education Project 

CR/j)aw 

;';nc 1 osures 

cc : Calvin Issac, Chief 

liayward Bell, Chairman, Choctaw Board of Uducation 
Russell Baker, Planner, Choctav; Board of Education 
Bob Posey, Director, liigher Education 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
MiMiselppI Slate University 

. l>tione: (601) 325^5124 ' ^ , ^ P.O. Drawer LL 

or January 5, 1976 Missiteippi state. MS 

325-5126 39762 

REPORT ON BILINGUAL STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE, 
FALL SEMESTER, 1975 

The first part of this report is concerned with the performance 
of the bilingual students as a group . They attempted a total of 97 
hours and passed a total of 58 hours. The group's average QPA 
for the semester was 1.78, which is equivalent to a D+ for the group 
as a whole. Only four people (Eddie, Virgil, Deborah, and Donna) 
out of the 11 wlio originally began the program remain in school. 

Before reporting on the progress of individual students, a 
few points regarding University regulations need to be made. 

(1) Quality Point Averag^es (QPA's) are misleading when eval- 
uating new students at Mississippi State University because of 
the University's ''forgiveness" of the first 12 hours of F's policy. 
(For example, Patricia's semester QPA was 2.00, although she 
successfully completed only 5 hours out of 12 hours, as compared to 
Eddies semester QPA of 2,00, which is based on successful completion 
of 12 hours.) 

(2) A student is placed on probation when he cumulates a 
quality point deficiency of 15 or more quality points. 

(3) A student becomes an academic failure when iie cumulates a 
quality point deficiency of 50 or more quality points, lie must 
remain out of the University fur one semester. 

(4) A transfer student will be placed in the position he would 
have attained had he been enrolled in residence, except that quality 
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points in excess of a ''C" average earned at other institutions 
cannot be used to offset deficiencies at Mississippi State 
University. 

(5) 111 order to receive a degree in Elementary Education here 
a student must have an overal 1 QPA of 2.00 and a 2.50 QPA in 
iiiemcntary Education, 

The second part of this report is concerned with the academic 
performance of individual students. 'lable 1 compares the Final 
GVA and average number of reported absences per class with the 
Mid-Term GPA and average number of reported absences per class 
for each student. As you can see four students (Pamela, Deborah, 
Patricia, Donna) improved their GPA after mid-term, two students 
(Roy Wade. Virgil) lowered their GPA after mid-term, and two students 
(Janice, Eddie) kept the same GPA they had at mid-term. 

'Table 2 shows the number of hours with a £ or better grade at 
Mid-Term and at the end of the semester, the average number of 
reported absences per class at mid-term and at the end of the semester. 
As you can see all bilingual students, with the exception of 
Pamela, ^increased the average number of class absences after mid- 
term. 

Table 3 shows the progress of individual students since the 
inception of the bilingual teacher training program. When looking 
at this table, keep in mind that QPA's are misleading for new 
students. 

Table 4 lists the students and the courses they took, showing 
the coursi:s they received the same arade as they had at mid-term, 
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the courses in which the grades went up after mid -term, and the 
courses in which the grades went down after mid-term. This 
table provides more information than the tables showing only GPA 
or QPA. 

Comments about individual students are as follows: 

Virgil Sam did not complete a single course successfully. It 

is difficult to determine the cause or causes of VirgiPs lack 

of academic success. His attendance was good. Virgil's performance 

has not improved much since last Fall Semester, 1974. His performance 

years 

for the past three/is shown in Table 3. He was placed on probation 
at the end of the Spring Semester, 1975, and is still on probation 
with a quality point deficiency of 21 points. (When a student 
cumulates a quality of point deficiency of 30, he is considered an 
academic failure and must remain out of the University £cfr one 
semester.) It might be that Virgil could do better at a Junior College 

Gwendolyn Thompson withdrew from the University in early 
December because of personal problems. 

Eddie Lloyd Gibson was placed on academic probation when he 
entered the University last Fall, 1974, because of quality point 
deficiencies. 'Y\\is meant that Hddie would have to work very 
hard in order to reduce his deficiencies. He has made good progress, 
decreasing his quality point deficiency from 19 points last Fall 
Semester, 1974, to 10 points this Fall Semester, 1975. Eddie needs 
to make some A's and B»s in order to remove the deficiency completely. 
He is definitely capable but needs a lot of encouragement. 
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Deborah Martin did not do as tvell this past seme:§tcr as she 
did a year ago (Fall, 19743. A year ago she had atteiRpted 12 hours 
and passed 12 hours with a semester QPA of 1,50, but this past 
semester she attempt 12 hours and passed only 6 hours. Because 
of the University's forgiveness of F*s policy the two F's she made 
were recorded as U's and were not included in computing her semester 
QPA, but the two courses in which she received U's are required 
courses and will have to be taken over. H^r attendance was good. 
She is certainly capable of doing college work but appears to lack 
motivation. 

Pamela Smith is doing extremely well. She seldom misses class 
and studies hard. She utilizes the tutoring services offered to 
her. She is highly motivated. 

Donna Williams completed 12 hours out of an attempted 15 hours, 
but she receiv^ed an F in one of the courses. She also received her 
fourth U (F) which means that any F's received from this point on 
will be included when computing her cumulative QPA. Her absences 
were not excessive, but she did have problems with sick children 
which kept her from concentrating fully on her classes. 

Ina Mae Frazier withdrew from the University in early December 
because of personal problems, 

Patricia Martin was a beginning Freshman this past semester. 
Since she has had no previous college work to indicate her potential 
for academic success we are not able to determine for certain whether 
she has the ability or not. I'm sure her large number of class 
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absences account partially for the three U's (F's that are forgiven) 
that she received. Unless she is willing to attend class, it appears 
that the time she spends here is wasted as far as academic progress 
is concerned. She might do better at a Junior College. 

Roy Wade Jim transferred here from Southeastern State College 
in Durant, Oklahoma, where he had very good grades. He appeared 
to have some personal adjustment problems early in the fall semester, 
but most of these have been worked out I believe. By removing the 
''incomplete^' in Elementary School Arithmetic, he can pull up his 
semester QPA. I'm sure he has the ability and should improve next 
semester now that he has had time to adjust to a new environment- 

Janice Jimmie was a beginning Freshman this past semester. 
She has done extremely well for a beginning Freshman. She needs 
to decrease her class absences. She should be very successful in 
the remainder of her college work. Send us more students like herl 
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TahlG 1 . . 

Final Fall 1975 Mid-Term, Fall, 1975 
I. Bilingual Program G.P.A. Absenses** G.P.A. Absences** 



* Thompson, Gwendolyn 


0.00 


6.25 


1.2S 


3.20 


Smith," Pamela 


2.66 


.50 


2.00 


.50 


Sam, Virgil 


0.00 


1.75 


.50 


1.60 


Martin, Deborah 


2.00 


2.50 


.50 


1.50 


Jimmie, Janice 


2.50 


4.75 


2.50 


1.50 


Jim, Roy 


J. 14 


4.75 


1.25 


1.80 


* Frazler, Ina 


0.00- 


5.00 


.50 


1.75 




2 . 00 


2.75 


2.00 


.25 


Mri TT t n Pa t* t*! n ^ n 
llUi Llll, 1 cil.IlL.J.d 


2 . 00 


8.00 


1.00 


5.00 


Ivi ] 1 i cim<^ DonnR 


^ . UU 


4 . 25 


1 . 50 


2.40 


On -Campus Progi^am 










Thomas, Jesse 


3.60 


1 .25 






Hickman, Norma 


2.66 


1.50 


2.75 


1.50 


* Morris, Donna 


0.00 


4.50 


1.00 


1.50 


Leslie, DeLaura Henry 


2.40 


4.75 


2.00 


1.50 ■ 


Morris, Josephine 


1.80 


6.25 


2.25 


2.20 


Henry, Da It on 


3.60 


0.00 . 






Smith, Roy 


3.37 


1.50 


2.70 


1.00 


Allen, Freeman 


0.00 


8.00 


1.71 


6.00 


Jimmie, Adolph 


1.80 


5.75 


1 .66 


6.30 


Lewis, Edmond 


2.66 


.50 


2.66 


-0- 



* Students who withdrew from the University before the semester was 
** Average number of reported absences per class 
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Table 2 

Bilingual Students, Fall Semester, 1975 



I. Bilingual Program 



ERIC 



Name 


Hours with D or 
Better Grade 


Average Reported 
Absenses 


Q.P.A. De- 
ficiencies 
(Final) 


Q.P.A. 

Cumulative 
(Final) 


Final 

r — 


Hid-Term 


Final 


Mid-Term 


Sioith, Pamela 


9 


12 


.50 


.50 


0 


2.52 


Sam, Virgil 


0 


3 


1.75 


1.60 


21 (Probation) 1.22 


Martin, Deborah 


6 


6 


2.50 


ISO 


0 


2.25 


Jimmie, Janice 


12 


12 


4.75 


1.50 


0 , 


•3.00 _ 


Jim, Roy 


6 


6 


3.80 


1.80 


0 




Gibson, Eddie 


12 


12 


2.75 


.25 


10 


1.91 


Martin, Patricia 


• 

3 


0 


8.01) 


C (\(\ 


0 


,2.00 


lyuliams,. uonna 


9 


9 


3.40 


2.40 


0 


2.22 


Thompson, Gwendolyn 


0 


12 


6.25 


3.20 


15(Probation) 1.78 


Frazier, Ina 


0 


6 


5.25 


1.75 


3 


1.85- 


On-Campus Program 


Thomas, Jesse 


12 




1.00 




0 


2.44 


Hickman, Norma 


18 


18 


] 1.00 ■ 


1.00 


0 


2.59 


Jtorris, Donna 


0 


9 


4.50 


1.50 


. 11 


2.34 


Leslie, DeLam Henry 


15 


IS 


3.80 


1.50 


0 


2.09 


Morris, Josephine 


15 


IS 


5.00 


2,20 


3 


2.46 



On-Caiipus frojri Coiitinucd 



Same 


Hours with D or 
Setter Grade 


Average Beported 
Absenses 




viUlilUiaUvv 




Final 


Hid-Ieri 


Final 


id-Ten 


(Final) 


(Final) 


Henry, Dalton 


IS 




m 


IP « w 


0 

V 




Sliiitli, llov 


li 


12 ■ 




1,00 


u 




f ' 1 111! 

Jiiiie, Adolph 


IS 


5 


m 


yo 


3 


m 


lewis, EdiiioiiJ 


5 


9 


hi 2/3 UO 


« 


m 


Allen, Frceraan 


0 




m 


yo 


11 


2,34 



* Student,'; wlio witMrev frora the University before tlie seraeste'' las over 
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Table 3 



Progress Report on Individual Bilingual Students 









Hours 


Hours 


Semester 


M.S.U. 


Cummulative 


Student 


Semest' x- 


Attempted 


Passed 


Q.P.A. 


Q.P.A.* 


Q.P.A. 


Virgil Sam 


Fall 


•74 


12 


. 0 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Sp. 


'75 


12 


6 


.75 


.75 


.75 




Sum. 


•75 


'6 


6 


4 . 00 


1.83 


1.83 








12 


0 


" 0 . 00 


1.22 


1.22 


Kddif* fiibson 

M w w A. V' vJ -1- L/ ^ vy 1 i 


Fall 


•74 


12 


9 


1 . 75 


1 .75 


1 .75 




bp. 


1 7 Q 
/ D 


IS 


15 


2.00 


2.00 


1.90 




Sum. 


'75 


6 


6 


4.00 


2.36 


2.01 




Fal 1 


•75 


12 


12 


2.00 


2.00 


1 .91 


Patricia Martin* 


Pall 


/ o 


12 


3 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


Roy Wade Jim* 


Sum. 


'75 


6 


b 


3.50 


3.50 


2.39 




Fall 


'75 


13 


4 


1.14 


2. 23 


2. 30 


Janice Jimmie* 


Sum . 




6 


6 


3.50 


3.50 


5.50 




Pa 1 1 

rail 




12 


12 


2.50 


5.00 


3.00 


i}eborah Martin 


Fall 


'74 


12 


12 


1.50 


1 .50 


2. 16 




bp. 


' 7 ^ 




(no data) 








OUIIl . 


> 7 


6 


6 


3.50 


3.50 


2.43 




Pi 1 1 

rail 


/ D 


12 


6 


2.00 


2.00 


- -2.23 


?*nTnol :i Smi th 


Fall 


•74 


15 


15 


2.00 


2. 14 


2. 14 




Sp. ' 


'75 


g 


9 


2.00 


2.10 


2.10 




Sum. 


•75 


12 


12 


3.50 


2.37 


2.37 




Fall 


•75 


9 


9 


2.66 


2.52 


2.52 


Uonna Williams 


Fall 


'74 


12 


9 


1.66 


1.66 


1.96 




Sp. ' 


75 


15 


6 


2.00 


1.80 


1.96 




Sum. 


•75 


6 


6 


4.00 


2.42 


2.28 




Fall 


•75 


15 


12 


2.00 


2.27 


2.22 



* New bilingual students at Mississippi State University 
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Bilingual Students, Courses taken* Fair Semester 1975^ 
and Progress in Courses after Mid-Term 5;^; 



Grade Grade . Grade 

Students and Courses Stayed Sxime Came Up / Went Down 

as Mid-Term after Mid-Term * After Mid-Term 



1. Donna Williams ' - * -^r " / , 

Ps>xh. of Adoles. C to B , ^ 

others stayed same * X 

2. Virgil Sam- „ • ' *H 

Mak. Mod. World Civil. , , C to F 

others stayed- aame X 

3. Deborah Martin X'^ m 

Phys. Hd. in Elem. Sch. / F to B 

Human Growth and Develop. A ' D to F 

Phys. Sci. Survey ft ^ „ ^ / 

Math for Teachers X - 

4. Pamela Smith " 

Pliys. Sci. Survey D to C 

Intro, to Literature ^' - B to C 

Human Growth 5 Develop, B to A - ^ 

5. Hoy Wade Jim - ^ * , \ 

Reading Fund. 4. ^ \ 

Olem. Sch. Arithmetic -^i;,-* ^ to Inc. 

Intro, to Geog. X • ^ 

Math for Teachers X 

Lab Exp. B to C 

6. Janice Jimmie 

Health Ed. § American Gov. X 

Math for Teachers B to C ^ 

American Civilization C to B ^ 

7. Patricia Martin - 

/unerican Government " , C to U 

American Civ., Health Ed. 5 ^ 

Math for Teachers X , , 

8. ^Eddie Gibson 

Sci. Pub. Health 5 Lang. Art X . 

Human Growth & Development ^ ^ C to D 

Psych, of Adoles. C to B . 
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BECOM Course Outline 
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INTRODUCTION . ' . 

The course outlines on the following pages are a distillation of the particular 
skills and competencies to be acquired through classroom instruction in the respective 
grades. They represent the basic subject matter areas of the Choctaw Bilingual Edu- 
cation Project. They are a guide for progranniing classroom activity and pupils who 
accomplish these goals will move to the next level with the skills necessary to excel 
academically. 

These course outlines are being jsed as the guide for the development of curri- 
culum materials under the direction of the Choctaw Bilingual Education Project. As 
that program is developmental, not all of the materials are presently available. In 
the future many will be developed by the Project staff while others are to be developed 
in the classroom. The net result is a comprehensive course of study well supported 
with materials, information, guidance, and training. 

In use, by the teacher and aide, this outline should be thought of as a minimum 
which must be supported by the teacher's particular style and ability to innovate and 
develop instructional materials and school activities which accomplish the outline. 
Little or no time and depth of study limitations are shown in the outlines. Suggestions 
for time and depth and study are forthcoming, however, pupil interest and abilities 
are of upmost consideration- The teacher needs to weigh the pupil interest and abili- 
ties and the pupils level of accomplishment while setting operational implementation 
timelines. Two importance considerations are to be remembered: the pupils should 
want to l^arn and they should learn at least those things covered in this outline. • 

The Choctaw Bilingual Education Program will develop and implement an evaluation 
program designed to determine the pupil's growth and acquisition of the skills. This . 
program will assist classroom personnel in determining the necessary amount and type 
of instruction to insure that children acquire the skills and competencies presented*., 
in this outline. 
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CHOCTAW MATH 



KINDERGARTEN 



Concept of same or 
Grouping according 
Grouping according 
characteristics 
Enumerating 
Ordinals of 1 to 50 
Cardinals of 1st through 
Reproducing numerals 
Simple computations 



GRADE 1 



(Ji f fcrent 

to like characteristlcs- 
to a given 



10th 



Describing and choosing shapes 
Describing^ representing and choosing 

two dimensional figures 
Writing numberals for set (0-10) 
Represent weight physically 
Assigning arbitrary length and weight 

measurement 
Describing, choosing and constructing 

paths 

Describing locations 



Identification of colors 

Extending concepts of size, shape, form 

and measurement 
Representing numerousness by tallying 
Representing numerousness graphically 
Patterns 

Describing movement from one point to 
another 

Physically and/or pictorially representi 

movement from one point to another 
Concept of time - clock and calendar 
Concept of money and labels 



Assigning arbitrary Capacity measurement! 
Stating and representing numbers 50-100 
Reading sentences and solving simple 

word problems 
Assigning distance measurements 
Utie of ten as a basic unit 
Application of 1/2 and 1/4 
Simple number , patterns 
Place Value * . 

Choctaw numerating (duals and plurals) 
Addition of 1 & 2 place numbers 



GRADE 2 \ 

Describing shape or faces; foli^ing to 

determine synrnetry 
Representing and stating fractional parts 

and names 
Dividing into fractional parts 
Representing grouping notation with grouped 

objects and pictures 
Representing figures physically and 



pictorially (use of geoboard and geoshapes)Count by 5's to 40 



Making patterns 

Writing compacts sums and differences* 
Assigning standard measurements of lengi 
Decimal numeration system 
Telling time and independent use of caler 
Introduction to ntul tipl ication; multipl' 

cation properties of zero and one 
Count by 2' s to 40^ 



Stating number for sets (0-99) 
Reading, writing and representing numbers 
(0-99) 

Assigning st.undard capacity measurements 
Sorting objects 

Describing locations and placing objects 



Count by 10' s to 990 
Place value through hundreds 
Metric measurement 
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CHOCTA.V MATH 



GRAIJE_3 

Representiruj and dor.crihinq movenief)t 
Reprpsen tiny conHnon f roc Lions 
Repvt.'Senting area physicdlly 
Assigning stafidord weight iDoasurement 

(ounces, pounds) 
Describing fractioi'.s 
Stating whether figures are symmetric 
Describing numbers with expanded and compact 

notations (0-999) 
Describing and classifying figures 
Representing and construction figures 
Choosing and repres(Miting fractions 
Writing grouping sentences 



Assig^/iing standard english movement 
Uoinonstrating how to solve sentences 
Representing common fractions and mixed 

numbers 
Constructing segments 
Classifying statements 
Representing duration 
Tv;n step problems 
Graphs and charts 
Rasic multiplication facts 
Division facts corresponding with 

mul tipl ication facts 
Reculing and writing numbers to five places 
Numeration systems (history) 



CflOCTAW LANGUAGE ARTS 
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Listotnng to Choctaw music, songs 

and story books 
Relating events and experiences 
Using ccmplelG sentences 
Prespntation of Choctaw alphabet 
Social 1 is tf.'ning 

' *' \ 

Reading: 

reading tlio ■syllable oF a w6rd 
recognizing comdion fiioctaw 
structures in words: e.g.: 

sight voca!)ulary 
informal reading of names 
labels, signs, cl.c. 

Create stories 

W»*iti?r,j: for^ming letters, keeping size 
un i form 

GR A DE^ 2 

Write independently in Choctaw 
Simple punctuation 

Listening skills (for phonetics of a 
word as well as content of stories) 

Reading silently and orally 

Organ izinq ideas and impressions 
(sequence) 

Correct siH>:ch habits 
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Listening for correct speech and word 
usage 

Organizing ideas (e.g. experience charts) 
Reading readiness 
Wri ting readiness " 
Learning how to handle books 



Simple punctuation 

Organize ideas and impressions (books, 
experience charts on drawings, etc.") 

Tell favorite stories 

Listening for a purpose or for enjoyment 

Write name and simple words in Choctaw 

Take part in group discussion 

Lis.ten to Choctaw music, songs and 
story books 

Relating events and experiences 

Using complete sentences 

Organizing ideas (e.g. experience charts) 



Develop work attack skills: 

reading the syllables of a word 
recognizing common Choctaw structures 
in words: e.g. : 

sight vocabulary 
informal reading of namess signs 
and labels 

Refine writing of Choctaw alphabet 
Compose of brief and simple letters 
Listening to Choctaw music, songs and storj 
books 



CHOCTAW LANGUAGE ARTS 



GRADE_ljt..Con^ 

Relating events and experience 
Using complete sentences 



GRADE 3 

Silent reading in increasing amounts 

and diff'iculty 
Write short original stories 
Develop increased v/ord attack skills 
Refino writing of Choctaw Alphabet 
Correct speech habits 
Singular and plurals of nouns: - 

(animate and inanimate) 



Reading prose aloud 

Oral reporting of experiences with 

accuracy and sequence 
Punctuation 

Choctaw dictionary skills and alpha- 
betizing 

Learning to identify nouns, verbs, 
particles, etc. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



KINDERGARTEN 

Characteristics of Choctaw home and 
family 

Role of Choctaw home and family 
Role of family members 
Relation of home to school 
Location of home and school 

(introdurMon of simple maps) 
The school environment 

(introduction to simple diagrams) 
People in the community 

(helpers and workers) ^ 
Children of other cuUur-os 

(location, food, clothing) 
Choctaw social dances 
Traditional Choctaw food and clothing 
Choct.aw folk tales, crafts, sports 

and games 



Where things come from 
How things change 
Why things change 

Meaning of holidays and special events 
Choctaw Wedding 
Birthdays 
Choctaw Fair 
Spring Carnivals 
Saturday night house dances and 
music 

Spring farming (first full moon) 

Christmas ' 

Easter 

htother's Day 
Father's Day 
Halloween 
Memorial Day 
Valentine *s Day 



GRADE 1 

People in the community 
(helpers and workers) 
Holidays and special events 

(see Kindergarten) 
The home and community 
Services of the community 
Choctaw life - Historical 
History of Choctaw Tribe 
(Mississippi - Oklahoma) 
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Folk tales 
Sports 
Crafts 
Games 

Children of other cultures 

(customs, food, location) 
Constructing simple map of community 
Traditional Choctaw food and clothing 
Social Dances ' » 



Choc: Law lifo - historical 
Introduction to Ciioct av/. I) i story 

(:800 to 1976) 
Historical sitcis 
Choctav/ - Nahono contact 
Choctaw rel iqion 

(historical afuJ prescMit) 
Social dances 
Folk tales and legends - 
ConjuiiJ/nty I'.ervicos and helpers 

(transportation and conatiunication) 
Holidayr> and special events 

(see Kindergarten) 



Crafts 
Sports 
Gaifips 

Introduction to community organization 
Introduction to Tribal government 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Cfioctaw Con^uunity News 
Introduction to agriculture 
Children of other culture 

(customs, food, location) 
Introduction to map of United States 



GRADE :\ 



Holidays arid -^fujcial (?vi'rii.s 

e Kinder({ar1.on) 
T ra-nsporlat i on and roiiNiiunication 
Ct,.'^'' f aw (.t \ ty News 
C()'.''"i'Hi "! '.v ru o.Mi i l \ on 
T r i :. a ; a'.)V''?f \\v.-> i\ \. 
Z\\or\^v; - i!fih()lio LOJitac.u 

(iH:;n lo 1970) 
His tori cti 1 s i te^; 



Choctaw rel igion 

(tiistorical and present) 
r)ureau of Indian Affairs 
Map reading 

(local, historical, United States) 
Ay ri culture and Choctaw life 
Social dances and music 
Folk tales and legends 
Crafts 
Sports ■ 
Games 

Children of other cultures 
(customs, food, location) 



SCIENCE 



KINiHlHGAiarfi 

Sarwe or different 
Colors 

Coi.iuion sl^api'S (2 dimensional) 
Time (concept of day and night) 
rianies of familiar animals 
(domestic and wild) 

- names of young 

- habitats and food 

Idonti Tying characters of animals, 

pl.jftts afui niirierals 
Cavi^ ^m' ani:;ia1s 
lns(-!C ts 

Par'.r. of the i^ody 
Senses (r)n;!ie aiui u-.e) 



Parts of a plant 
Seeds 

V/a tct]-me-qrow 

Seasons 

Names and physical characteristics of 
weather 

Sun, moon, and stars (observing) 

Spatial relations 

Shadows 

Concept of measurement (weight and size) 
Common tools 
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^ GRADE -1 



Same or different 
Geometric shapes 
Introduction to telliricj time 
names of less familiar animals 

- names of young 

- habi tats and food 
Insects 

Personal hygiene 
Senses (names and use) 
Plant grov/tlg and habitats 
Living vs. non-living 
Introduction to measuring devices 
(weight and size) 

GRADE 2 

Geometric shapes • 
Tell ing time 

Classification of animals 
Life cycle of amphibians 
Life cycle .of butterflies ^ . 
Where plants 1 iye 
Plant reproduction 
Li fo cycle of flowers 
Introduction to ecology 
Living vs. non-1 iving 
Personal hygiene 
Properties of objects, 
Conservation of matter 



GRADC_3 

Animal llabi to ts 

Classi fication of animals 

Animals in i^elation to nuifi 

Inter-relatodness of life 

Ecology (urban vs. rural) 

Molds 

Vieattier and physical change 

Clouds 

Maps 

The globe 
Land forms 

Mow the Farth changes 
Rocks and minerals 



Size in perspective 
Conservation of matter 
Spatial relations 
Levers and pulleys 
Locations 
Shadows 

Introduction to maps 

Introduction to the globe 

Sun and moon in relation to earth 

Weather and physical change 

Concept of gravity 

Temperature . 

Fire 



Measurement devices 

Magnets 

Pendulums 

Simple machines 

Maps 

The globe 
Land forms 

Gravity ^ . 

Water cycle (rain, evaporation) 

Phases of the moon 

Simple constellations 

Introduction to exploration of space 

Invention 



Water cycle 
Phases of the moon 
Motion of the earth and its satellites 

in space 
Geometric shapes 
Properties of objects 
Measurement (Metric) 
Science instruments 

(telescope, microscope) 
Cause and affect 
Friction 

Sources of energy 

Heat 

Light 

Inventions (introduction to) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



KINDERGARTEN 

English as a Second Language Instruction (CORE I) 
English Songs and Games . 
Engl ish Sounds 
- Oral English Language Experience 



FIRST GRADE 

English as a Second Language Instruction (CORE II) 
Englisli Songs and Games 
r.rujlish Vocabulary Building 
Oral English Langucujc Experience 



SECOND GRADE 

English as a Second language Instruction (CORE III) 
English Songs arid Games 
English Vocabulary Building 
Choctaw - English Transfer Reading 
English Spelling, Composition 



THIRD GRADE 

Engl istr a:,, a Second Language InstructiofT-^f.COKE »IV) 
English Vocabulary Building ' :' 

English Spelling, Composition * . ■ . 

English Reading 

Oral English Language Experience, Public Speaking 
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